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ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, FOUND 
AMONG THE PAPERS OF AN AMATEUR DECEASED*. 


REYNOLDS: 


“THE acknowledged superiority of Sir Joshua Reynolds with respect 
to his professional talents, and the broad basis on which it is founded, 
makes it now unnecessary to collect suffrages to add weight to the 
general opinion: but a review of those powers which rank him as a man 
of genius, and distinguish him among the most eminent of his art, may 
not be without interest. 

His early education was not strictly academical, as he himself has 
regretted, nor to any great extent did he cultivate the elementary prin- 
ciples of design; but as the painting of portraits was to shape his fortune, 
facility of composition or laborious application to the refinements of an 
outline were the less necessary. Whether he would have been equally 
eminent in historical painting as he was in that department of art which 
it was his fortune to pursue, would be now an inquiry as useless as 
unsatisfactory. That his powers were great in whatever way they were 
employed, will be readily acknowledged. His taste was too refined and 
his judgment too correct to tolerate defects which were not counter- 
balanced by some advantages; but as his early practice was exclusively 
devoted to portrait-painting, and that being the chief employment of his 
whole life, it can scarcely remain a subject of choice, to what branch of 
his art a fair analysis of his merit may critically be referred. 

From the early examples of Sir Joshua, no less than his own con- 
fession upon his first view and examination of the works of Raffaelle in 


* The Editor thinks it right to assure his readers that this title is not a 
fictitious one, but that the anecdotes have been actually and almost literally 
transcribed from the papers left’ by an amateur deceased, whose Lives of 
several eminent Masters have been most favourably received by the public. 
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the Vatican, it would seem evident that the ornamental parts of the art 
had absorbed his previous studies, and made the deepest impression on 
his mind: little, therefore, could be wanting to induce him to pursue 
that plan of study; for at the same time that it was most congenial to 
his feelings, it was in the highest degree important to give interest to 
individual representation. 

In the course of his studies, during his residence on the Continent, he 
embraced the whole field which was expanded before him; but his time 
was not spent in collecting or-making servile copies, but in contem- 
plating the principles of the great masters and making them his own, 
that he might more effectually do what he has so strenuously recom- 
mended to others (in the example of M. Angelo),—follow them in the 
road, without treading in their steps: and no man ever appropriated to 
himself with more admirable skill their extensive and varied powers. 

The style of portrait-painting as practised by his master, Hudson, 
and Ramsay who enjoyed the first public patronage when Sir Joshua 
returned from his travels, was uniformly dry and hard, without any feel- 
ing of chiar’-oscuro, and with little diversity of attitude or expression. 
The full dress which the fashion of the day prescribed, prescribed also 
limits to their imagination; and they avoided the trouble of discrimi- 
nating between the character of nature and the prevailing modes. 

Sir Joshua, with a more comprehensive view of his art, original taste, 
and facile execution, showed how Portraiture might be generalized, so as 
to identify the individual man with the dignity of his thinking powers. 
In dress, he selected and adopted what was most conformable to the 
character of his subject, without implicitly following or offending the 
prejudices then prevalent. 

In the pursuit of those high attainments to which he arrived, he 
evidently had Rembrandt and Correggio more particularly in his mind. 
The magical effect and richness of colouring of the great Dutch master, 
seem to have been to him a constant source of reflection and of experi- 
ment to rival his power, or at least to be a successful imitator. Cor- 
reggio presents all that grace and harmony could supply; and Sir Joshua 
in his infantine portraits has no equal, and goes beyond all competition. 
His female portraits are likewise designed with an exquisite feeling of 
taste and elegance; and for that variety of composition which pervades 
his works, we shall in vain seek for a parallel among his most celebrated 
predecessors. 

His works of historical design display great strength of mind; and it 
leaves us to regret that this land of portrait-painting had not dispensed 
to him equal opportunities to cultivate them in preference. But for the 
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works of that character which practice might have given him, he was 
used to say, that historical efforts would cost him too much. He feared 
the style in which he was deficient, though he possessed a promptitude 
of giving form and substance to his feeling. His ‘Count Ugolino’ for 
pathos and grandeur of design yields, perhaps, to no composition that 
was ever made upon that subject; and his ‘Holy Family’, when com- 
bined with it, will serve at one view to exhibit the comprehensiveness 
and diversity of his genius. 

The colouring of Sir Joshua, which has been deservedly the subject 
of the highest admiration and praise, has also afforded a familiar topic 
of animadversion and censure. By the jocose he has been sneered at, 
as having “‘come off with flying colours;” but by less indulgent friends, 
with the more serious accusation of having made experiments at their 
expense. In the pursuit of excellence he was certainly not content 
with the common routine of practice ; and as he himself thought, so he 
searched for, or invented, methods not previously known, of embodying 
those ideas. That he was sometimes unsuccessful cannot be candidly 
denied ; but one failure seems to have had a hundred voices to report 
it, and in arithmetical progression to have increased as envy was ex- 
cited by his acknowledged superiority. Upon due reflection, however, 
when the space is considered through which he passed to arrive at the 
eminence he acquired, our astonishment will arise, not at the many, 
but, in fact, the few, exceptionable works which he produced. And 
even of those it is no hyperbole to say, that as long as the true princi- 
ples of Art are admired, his “‘faded” pictures will be found to possess a 
power of mind not often equalled even by the best productions of con- 
temporary painters. 

Professor Crowe (Fellow of New College, Oxford,) told me, respect- 
ing the cartoons Sir Joshua painted for the great window in their chapel, 
that he gave the loan of the centre picture to the Society; but that he 
had 217. each for the loan of the other compartments, eleven in number, 
—making in all 2317. Jarvis had 700/. for ‘The Nativity’, and 50/. 
for each of the ‘Cardinal Virtues’, and different smaller sums for the 
others,—1750/. for the whole. So that when put up, the cost was nearly 
20001. 

“The admirers of Denner were heard by Reynolds without his trumpet ; 
and Northcote repeatedly said to him, that he was surprised how Ni- 
cholas Poussin could have rendered himself famous for his historical 
paintings.” 

- “During Sir Joshua’s last illness, Boswell was particularly assiduous 
in his calls. He cautioned his assistant Giuseppe Marchi (whom he 
3N2 
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had brought with him from Italy,) never to admit Mr. B——; for, said 
he, ‘that man calls only that he may have something about me, to stuff 
into his book.’ 

“I have procured an authentic list of what was destroyed of Sir 
Joshua’s works, in the fire at Belvoir Castle, October 26,1816, in the 
collection of the Duke of Rutland. 


1. The Nativity (for the window of New College, Oxford). 
2. Infant Jupiter. 3. An Old Man reading a Ballad. 
4. The Calling of Samuel. 5. The Venetian Boy. 
6. Duchess of Rutland (w.1.). 7. The Duke of Rutland. 
8. Lords Charles, Robert, and William Manners, with a Spaniel Dog. 
9. Lord Granby, Ladies Elizabeth and Catherine Manners. 
10. Lord Chatham. 11. Isabella, Duchess of Beaufort. 
12. Kitty Fisher. 13. Marquis of Lothian. 
14. His own Portrait. 
15. Marquis of Granby, with a Hussar and War Horse. 
16. Lord Mansfield. 17. General Oglethorp. 
18. Lady Granby. 19. Lord Granby (head). 


The above nineteen celebrated works perished, but there are extan 
engravings of many of them. 

Northcote justly observes that it would be scarcely possible to collect 
a complete account of Sir Joshua’s works, as they would fill a volume. 
—His own list (Life of Sir J. R., vol. ii. p. 346.) is unquestionably the 
best which has been yet published.” 


Ricuarp WI1son. 


“Wilson went abroad with Mr. Lock of Norbury, and Jenkins (after- 
wards so well known to all the English virtuosi who have, for many 
years past, frequented Rome,) as a portrait-painter. In Venice he be- 
came acquainted with Zuccarelli, who showed a memorable example of 
liberality, in advising him to relinquish portrait- for landscape-painting, 
—as it has been generally asserted. But by others, perhaps better in- 
formed, that suggestion is decidedly given to Mr. Lock. 

“‘ He painted landscape during his residence in Rome, but met with 
so little encouragement, that he had nearly determined to return to his 
original pursuit. Having become known to the celebrated Vernet, he 
was dissuaded from his intention. That painter of beautiful landscapes, 
convinced of Wilson’s singular merit, proposed that they should paint 
two pictures each, and exchange them. Vernet not only placed Wilson’s 
work in his exhibition room, but assiduously recommended their coun- 
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tryman to the English noblemen and others, highly and justly praising 
his extraordinary talent. Thus encouraged, he obtained a partial pa- 
tronage, and finished several pictures. T. Sandby gave him a commis- 
sion to paint the Niobe, which was afterwards engraved by Woollett, 
for William Duke of Cumberland. For this picture he received eighty 
guineas. For the same subject, in the possession of Sir G. Beaumont, 
he had seventy. These pictures are both of the same size. After he 
had arrived in England, he requested permission of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to allow his landscapes to be placed in his show-room, to be seen by the 
patrons of art who frequented it; but was refused:—it was an inconsi- 
derate request. Kirby, who taught perspective to the King (George 
III.), wished to introduce Wilson’s works to His Majesty’s notice, and 
commissioned him to paint a picture, upon that account. As Lord Bute 
was the proper person to show it to His Majesty, the picture, when 
finished, was sent by Kirby to his lordship’s house. The subject was 
a View of Sion House upon a half-length canvas. Lord Bute, who was 
almost exclusively partial to highly finished Flemish landscapes, as those 
of Hobbima and Ruysdael, called it a daub; but inquired the price, 
which he found to be sixty guineas. He thought it too much, and said 
that fifty would be sufficient. When this circumstance was reported to 
Wilson, he angrily exclaimed, ‘If the King cannot afford to pay so large 
a sum at once, I will take it by instalments at ten pounds a time.’ This 
hasty effusion was carried to the King, and Wilson was never employed 
by Royalty or the Court. Paul Sandby had this picture; but there are 
repetitions of it. Sir W. Chambers is said to have had a communica- 
tion with Wilson under similar circumstances, and with the same result. 

“In the year 1761 (see the Catalogue of the first Exhibition in Spring 
Gardens,) Barret came to London from Ireland, bringing with him two 
landscapes which he had painted for Lord Powerscourt, and which were 
so exuberantly praised by the public in general, and by his Irish patrons 
in particular, that he was considered by himself and others as the first 
landscape-painter in Europe. Nor was this favourable opinion unsup- 
ported by enormous profits. The nobility and fashionable amateurs 

gave him employment, at a rate enhanced, by three or four degrees, 
‘above any remuneration which Wilson had ventured to hope for or 
require—and even that without success!!! 

“‘ Wilson felt this competition most severely, and raised his price in 
some measure, to keep pace with his rival,—and then he became neg- 
lected more than ever. ‘To instance the high prices which Barret 
demanded for his works,—he painted for Lord Dalkeith three pictures, 
for which he received 1500/7. Two of them were small pictures, and 
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the largest did not exceed the size of a whole-length, which was valued 
by the artist.at 1000/7. in due proportion to the others.” 

“In the year 1774 Gainsborough came to London from Bath, and 
soon attracted the notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of praising him as the first of landscape-painters in England ; 
which, as it was really supported by superior merit, facilitated his pro- 
gress in the public favour. : 

“ The following causes contributed to depress the estimation given 
to Wilson’s works in his life-time. First, his quarrel with Sir J. Rey- 
nolds. Secondly, his style of painting and system being new and ori- 
ginal, and very partially understood. And lastly, because Barret’s manner 
of treating landscape was more defined and plausible, although very 
inferior in point of art. Gainsborough’s scenery harmonized more with 
the public feeling; and his excellence, vaunted by Sir Joshua to Wilson’s 
disparagement, secured for him fame and lucrative patronage. Wilson 
was certainly deficient in a just knowledge of perspective, as will appear 
from. the river in his View of Sion House, and in one of his Views in 
Wales. But the most irritable temper, never under controul, and a 
want of complacency in his general intercourses, tended more than all 
to impede his way with those who were very much inclined to serve 
him. Having called one day upon Barry, he asked him in a tone of 
despair or indignation if he knew any one who was mad enough to 
employ a landscape-painter,—if so, would he recommend him? for he 
had then literally nothing to do. He was then advanced in years, but 
in full possession of his powers. Poor Barry could have heartily sym- 
pathized with him!” 


Barry. 


“ The following anecdote, illustrative of his singular character, was 
related to me in 1793, soon after the circumstance had happened. When 
Barry was chosen Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy, some 
time had elapsed before he gave a lecture, and the Council found it 
necessary to remind him of the duties of his office. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds being in the chair, was unfortunately selected by him as the object 
of his invective and abuse; and after having been extremely warm in 
remonstrance, he shook his fist in the President’s face. He remarked with 
the utmost indignation, ‘that if he could have brought his mind to have 
composed such flimsy discourses as those delivered by Sir Joshua, he 
need not. have kept the Academy waiting one hour ;—but, thank God! 
such trifles were as far below his capacity as their author was beneath 
their notice.’ 
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Yet after the death of Sir Joshua he made an amende honorable, 
and lavished praise upon his pictures in his sixth lecture ‘upon coLouR- 
ing,’ and then took occasion to mention him in his character of an 
author. He observed, that ‘it is perhaps owing to the Academy, and 
to Sir Joshua’s situation in it, and to the discourses which he biennially 
made to the pupils upon the principles of historical art, and the gene- 
rous ardour of his own mind to realise what he advised, that we are 
indebted for a few expansive efforts of colouring and chiar’-oscuro, 
which would do honour to the first names in the records of art.’” 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


“‘ Gainsborough, looking at the Cartoons of Raffaelle at Hampton 
Court, after an attentive observation turned to Edwards, who accom- 
panied him, and said, ‘that he did not in reality feel those beauties 
which had universally produced such transcendent praise from the most 
celebrated critics and painters. He candidly confessed that their ex- 
cellence, whatever it might be, had not fallen within his line of study, 
and his mind was not previously prepared to enjoy those beauties of 
science which his education had not led him to contemplate.’ 

This is one of the rare instances where good sense and candour 
triumphed in spite of prejudice and prescribed opinion. How seldom 
does it happen, even when we have credit given us for talents which 


we do not possess, that we prefer to impeach the public judgement, 
than to remain in possession of merit which could not be lessened but 
by our own consent, nor resigned but by ourselves! 

Sir J. Reynolds observed, at his own table, that ‘Gainsborough had 
a painter’s eye, but not a painter’s mind.” 


Hone. 


“Hone the portrait-painter, when he lived at Brompton, had an 
independent neighbour, a shoemaker, who was determined to build a 
garden wall so high as utterly to exclude the only look-out that had 
hitherto enlivened his suburban residence. He stoutly remonstrated 
with the said shoemaker against the impropriety,—nay, the illegality of 
his conduct: but he was obdurate and deaf to his remonstrance; the 
offensive wall still continued to gain in height. 

About this time Judge Nares was sitting to Hone for his portrait, 
and had sent his preetorian robes for the purpose of copying his costume. 
This favourable opportunity furnished the artist with an expedient to 
indulge his pleasantry and to carry his point. Accordingly, he dressed 
up Mr. Plott (who was then his pupil,) in all the dignity of a Judge, 
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and the paraphernalia of legal learning. Hone introduced his friend to 
look at his neighbour’s encroachment : and the Judge, with all wisdom 
and becoming gravity of character, pronounced, in the hearing of 
the shoemaker, that the whole must come down, if Mr. Hone should 
determine to proceed in due course of law, according to the statute. 
This sentence, uttered from under a great wig, had such an effect of 
terror upon the poor man, that he left his wall in the state it then was. 
Few practical jokes are more successful.” 

“The example of the Great Duke of Marlborough in making collec- 
tions of the foreign Masters, introduced a similar taste to several of the 
general-officers of the army. The Duke possessed himself of no less 
than fifteen original pictures by Rubens, which are now at Blenheim. 
In the reign of George II. General Guise became a distinguished col- 
lector, and his pictures were subsequently bequeathed by him to Christ 
Church, Oxford*. He was extremely jealous of his connoisseurship; and 
having expended much of his private fortune, he delivered his opinions 
concerning his own collection in a decisive and caustic manner. When 
showing his pictures to Prince Frederick, he pointed out one of the 
most excellent to His Royal Highness, who slightly looked at it, and 
then asked the cost. ‘Two hundred guineas,’ replied the General. 
The Prince observed, ‘that it was a great deal of money for so small a 
piece.” ‘And does Your Royal Highness suppose that I buy my pictures 
by the yard!’ 

“Showing a portrait of himself by Sir Joshua, which, from some 
material he had used, remained sticky, the General in his usual blunt 
way exclaimed, ‘There ’s myself, by G—, like Domitian in his own hall, 
catching flies!’ Then proceeding to the next, he said, ‘That’s a 
Guido! Little Hugh Howard, the painter, t’other day, said that it 
was not. Now the next man that says so, by G—, I will knock him 
down:—Pray, Sir, have the kindness to favour me with your candid opi- 
nion!’” 


[To be continued. ] 


[* The Editor cannot pass over this opportunity of expressing his regret 
that this collection should be left in so neglected a state as it is at present. 
The Fitzwilliam collection at Cambridge also, though so recent an acquisition 
seems to require a little better superintendence :—of both we shall take an 
early opportunity of giving descriptive accounts. ] 
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CALLIMACHUS AND ONOPHRONUS: A DIALOGUE ON TIE 
INVENTION OF THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


Quid vetat ridentem dicere verum? HORACE. 


Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. Ibid. 


Tue anticipations of the learned world, who were fain to hope that 
many of the lost literary treasures of antiquity would be discovered 
among the Herculaneum papyri, have not hitherto been realized, nothing 
of importance having as yet been brought to light, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the following Fragment, which we consider not only curious 
in itself, but also of some value, inasmuch as it serves to show that 
certain modern critics had their prototypes even in Greece itself. How 
it happened to fall into our hands is a matter of very minor importance ; 
still, for the satisfaction of our readers, and to leave them no room for 
incredulity,—to remove any doubt they might else entertain as to the 
genuineness of this production, we may as well inform them that it was 
communicated to us by a learned peregrinator lately returned from Italy. 
The Doctor had been permitted to gratify his erudite curiosity by wit- 
nessing the process employed for evolving and restoring the manuscripts. 
His enthusiasm kindled at the sight; his imagination was active—so 
likewise were his hands; and he seized an opportunity of secreting a 
scroll’ containing a transcription from one of the papyri, which was 
lying on a desk for the purpose of being again copied out in a fairer 
_ form. In plain English, our worthy friend purloined the precious do- 
cument: but plain English is not to be used on every occasion; ‘ pur- 
loined’ is too ugly a term to be applied in speaking of those ingenious 
artifices resorted to by virtuosi to gratify their tasteful longings for 
what they cannot otherwise obtain either for love or money. Each 
class of society has its little by-laws of morality; nor is an antiquarian, 
when he swallows a medal in order to carry it off undetected,—or a 
bibliomaniac, when, in the abstraction of his rapture, he puts an unique 
volume into his own pocket instead of replacing it on the shelf whence 
he took it,—or a connoisseur who dexterously substitutes a capital copy 
for a valuable original, to be considered amenable to those every-day 
laws intended only for every-day people. “Jove, they say, laughs at 
the perjuries of lovers: surely then Apollo will not frown upon our 
learned friend for the little stratagem he employed, especially as he has 
Vou, III.—No, 17. 30 
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shown his liberality in permitting a translation of it to be printed pro bono 
publico, and his sound judgment in making choice of our journal as the 
channel of his valuable communication. 

After the above explanation, no reasonable person can suspect that 
we are hoaxing him with a fabrication of our own. We therefore 
bring our prefatory remarks to a pause, merely adding, what most of 
our readers, we presume, already know; namely, that Callimachus is 
the reported inventor of the Corinthian or foliage capital. With regard 
to the other interlocutor in the dialogue, history has recorded nothing 
of him; but whoever he may have been, he survives in his progeny to 
the present day ;—an Onophronus is to be met with in every company 
we enter. 


Onophronus.—May the immortal Gods confound thee, Callimachus, 
as a traitor to the Arts, who, after being nourished in their bosom, and 
instructed by their doctrines, perfidiously turnest against them the gifts 
thou hast received at their hands ! 

Callimachus.—You deal in hard words, Onophronus. Truly I did 
not think to incur your wrath, even though I might not exactly obtain 
‘your approbation. But wherefore should you express so much indig- 
nation against me because I have been making an experiment, and en- 
deavoured to compose a new species of capital that I flatter myself will 
be found to manifest both invention and tolerably good taste ? 

Onoph.—And can you actually intend that fantastical piece of orna- 
ment for the capital of a column? Good taste, forsooth !—really a law 
ought to be enacted to prevent such geniuses as you from playing your 
freaks, and barbarizing architecture by the introduction of such intoler- 
able caprices, such absurd new-fangled devices. I will defy you to point 
out anything in the least resembling this precious invention of yours. 

Cal.—Its want of resemblance to what we have hitherto been ac- 
customed to behold is not necessarily a demerit,—rather quite the re- 
verse, provided the thing be good im itself, and adapted to the purpose 
for which it is designed. Unless, therefore, you can allege something 
more reasonable against it, I must be allowed to consider your objec- 
tions as dictated by mere prejudice. 

Onoph.—Y ou have the vanity, then, forsooth, to imagine that you have 
all at once struck out of your own mind an entirely new species of 
capital, worthy of being admitted into architecture, and take its place 
by the side of those legitimate modes of decoration which have been 
established for ages! I must confess, Callimachus, that I ‘admire your 
modesty. 
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- Cal.—What you have just said is a mere futile evasion of the point 
im question. My modesty or conceit in the matter is a very secondary 
consideration ; or rather, you have no right to charge me with a fond 
vanity, before you have shown that what I have originated is faulty in 
itself, and contrary to correct principles of taste. You merely say that 
it is new; I should now like to have your reasons for vilifying it as 
positively bad. 

- Onoph.—Were it ever so absurd or extravagant, Callimachus, I do 
not imagine I should be able to convince you that it is not a master- 
‘oiece of excellence—a rare invention that will earn for you never-dying 
zenown. I appeal, however, to common sense. 

Cal.—Well then, Onophronus, fancy me, for once, to be a personifi- 
eation of that excellent quality. Imagine that vain coxcomb, Calli- 
machus, to have left us, and that you really see an embodied vous before 
you, ready to discuss the matter quite dispassionately. 

Onoph.—(Aside.)—This self-satisfied impudence really becomes al- 
together intolerable; but I will soon cure him of his conceit.—Now, 
Mr. Common Sense, what is your opinion of this strange odd-looking 
affair, which a certain Callimachus wishes to impose upon us as an origi- 
nal pattern of his own for the capitals of columns? Those in present 
use, it seems, are not good enough for him: oh no! he must astonish the 
world by something quite new—something entirely his own. Hap- 
pening, therefore, the other day, to see a basket against which the 
leaves of some plant had grown up, spreading themselves around it, he 
forthwith conceives the notable idea of fashioning it into a capital for a 
new-fangled order of columns, although it is obviously unfit for such a 
purpose ;—since what can be more preposterous than to place a basket 
where it would be crushed by the architrave of the entablature, and to 
fix a parcel of unmeaning leaves around it? It was indeed very natural 
for the leaves to grow up accidentally against the basket when it was 
upon the ground close by the stem of the plant; but how they can be 
imagined to grow out of the summit of the shaft of the column is past 
my comprehension. 

Cal.—Admirably well argued, Onophronus! By Jove, I would give 
something to have that varlet Callimachus to listen to our discourse; 
that we might enjoy his confusion. Yet hold!—we must admit, that 
although in the contour of this capital some resemblance may be traced 
to the general outline of such an object, this neither is nor professes te 
be a fac-simile representation of it. Even you yourself would entertain 
no apprehension of this solid mass of stone being crushed, or appearing 
to be crushed, by the architrave above it. I apprehend, too, that the 

302 
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knave will say the foliage cannot possibly be mistaken for real leaves ; 
because, independently of their want of colour to favour such deception, 
they are so methodically disposed, both individually and as regards 
each other, as to be evidently mere sculpturesque embellishment, de~ 
rived from vegetable forms, and regulated by the laws of architectural 
design ; consequently we need not be at all perplexed to account how 
they can grow in such a situation. 

-Onoph.—I do not mean to say that this foliage can in fact be mis- 
taken for real leaves; yet notwithstanding that, and however it may 
flatter the eye by intrinsic elegance of form, and by the ingenuity dis- 
played in the whole composition,—for I will so far allow it to be not 
without merit,—it offends the judgment. According to you, it is at 
one and the same time both like and unlike the prototype whence you 
have derived it. 

Cal.—Exactly so: it is sufficiently like to point out its origin, and 
sufficiently unlike to prevent its appearing a direct imitation instead of 
a piece of embellishment, the idea of which is taken from what in itself 
‘would be inadmissible. 

Onoph.—I am glad to hear you make that last confession, because it 
may spare me the trouble of extorting it from you. Upon what ground, 
then, can you defend s0 irrational a practice as that of altering, merely 
for the sake of novelty, any of the indicial features of our architecture, 
and substituting for them the chimeras of a fanciful imagination? Archi- 
tecture totally rejects all such freaks: its laws are immutable. It ad- 
mits of no other embellishment than what is suggested by propriety, 
and for which there is an evidently satisfactory reason. It tolerates 
nothing that is merely arbitrary. 

Cal.—I am not exactly sure of that. The principles of architecture 
are, I grant you, immutable ; but there are many of its laws which are 
altogether arbitrary and conventional, those more especially which re- 
late to embellishment. If you are not disposed to tolerate anything 
that does not carry with it some appearance of direct utility, or some 
better apology for itself than being beautiful in its effect, and not re- 
pugnant to sound taste, I am afraid you cannot be very well satisfied 
with much that we are now accustomed to admire. Is there nothing 
arbitrary, I ask, in the practice of channelling the shafts of columns? 
What obvious meaning or utility, either direct or indirect, is to be dis- 
covered in it? You will say that it contributes to variety and beauty ; 
certainly. How, again, will you reconcile what you have urged against 
my capital, yonder—namely, that the foliage I have applied to it is an 
unmeaning embellishment,—with your admiration of that which, were it 
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tried by.the same rigorous test, and with the same disposition to censure, 
must be pronounced equally faulty ? 

Onoph.—Please to explain yourself; for, being no CEdipus, I do not 
pretend to unriddle your words. 

Cal.—If my meaning is obscure, it is a’ sign to me that you have a 
more indulgent eye for long-established caprices than for ‘ new-fangled’ 
ones, which latter alone appear to excite your displeasure. However, 
that you may not have the advantage of pleading ignorance of what it ~ 
is I allude to, I request you to inform me what particular propriety there 
is in decorating the metopes of the Doric frieze with sculpture. Does a 
structure thereby acquire any fresh accession of strictly architectural 
character? or is there anything peculiarly flattering to common sense 
in beholding the figures of men and animals—combatants on foot and 
horseback, wedged in between the ends of the beams of the roof? 

Onoph.—What, then! are you tasteless enough 

Cal.—Not I :—you quite mistake me—the reasoning and the objec- 
tions I am making use of are entirely your own, not mine. You will 
hardly be so inconsistent as to disown them now, after having so tri- 
umphantly brought them forward a very short while ago, by way of 
convicting me of absurdity. 

Onoph.—But there is a very material difference between the two 
cases. 

Cal.—I am unable to perceive it. If it be contrary to reason to apply — 
foliage to the capital of a column, because we are convinced that leaves 
cannot sprout out there, it should follow as a matter of course that it 
must be equally so to represent human figures either within the tym- 
panum of a pediment, or between the triglyphs of a frieze. Iam afraid, 
Onophronus, that, like many other staunch sticklers for common sense, 
and nothing but common sense, you suffer yourself to be led, by your 
obstinate overweening attachment to it, into the greatest of all ab- 
surdities,—namely, that of trying matters of mere convention and taste 
by its rules. Nay, I am not quite sure whether, considering sculptured 
metopes as mere graphic embellishment to the architecture, they are 
not liable to some trifling objection on the score of the sculpture not 
being introduced altogether so properly as it might be. Were I Ono- 
phronus, for instance, I should say that if bas-relief figures are required, 
it would be better to apply them as distinct compositions of sculpture 
than to separate them, and fit them in between the triglyphs, intermix- 
ing them with and crowding the architectural forms, on a part whose 
surface is already sufficiently ornamented by the features appropriated 
to it. ; 
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« Onoph.—Prythee, do not put into my mouth remarks which none but 
yourself would have the temerity to utter. I am sure they would never 
have entered into any other head. Still I must own that they are to- 
lerably in character, since the man who has genius enough to improve 
upon the existing orders of architecture, doubtless has that superior 
delicacy of taste and discernment, which enables him to detect faults 
no one save himself ever dreamt of. i 

Cal.—The improvement upon which you are pleased to compliment 
me, Onophronus, is entirely of your own finding out; I certainly did 
not flatter myself that I had made the improvement you are so ready to 
attribute to me. 

Onoph.—But of course you consider your capital an improvement 
upon that both of the Doric and Ionic order; or do you yourself admit 
its inferiority, and admitting it, will you still persist in your determi- 
nation of putting it into execution? 

Cal.—Again you mistake-me ; as little have I admitted its inferiority 
to the other two species of capitals, as I have claimed for it any excel- 
lence over them. I shall be very well content should this be allowed 
to possess sufficient merit in itself, and be admitted to equai rank with 
the others. Surely it will be honour enough to have rivalled, if I have 
not surpassed them,—nay, even to have produced something which, if 
it at present fall in some degree short of the Doric and Ionic, may in 
time be improved by others into equal beauty. Much is yet wanting to 
render it a third distinct order, congruous and consistent in all its parts, 
and impressed with the same character throughout. What I have done 
is but a mere essay towards the accomplishment of such a purpose. 

Onoph.—A most notable purpose, truly! What a pity it is, Callima- 
chus, that the world has been deprived of your aspiring and inventive 
genius so long! You should have come into the world some ages 
earlier, for tis now, I fear, too late to think of giving us a new order, we 
having, hitherto, been able to do exceedingly well with those we have ; 
and therefore it will be labour to no purpose to attempt to bring an- 
other into vogue, especially one that, according to your own confession, 
is a crude imperfect essay. 

Cal.—So, in their origin, were the orders you now consider inimi- 
table. 

Onoph.—lI do not dispute that; but there are limits to architecture ; 
and after perfection has been obtained, we must rest contented with it, 
unless, departing from those standards, we are willing to give ourselves 
up to all sorts of capricious novelties, whims, and fancies. Architecture 
admits but of two distinct characters,—boldness and elegance. Those 
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who btought ‘the art to that perfection which it has now attained were 
well aware of this; had not such been the case, they would undoubtedly 
have supplied the deficiency. There are, however, some people in the 
world, Callimachus, who fancy it is reserved for them to discover what 
it has baffled all preceding experience to attain. 

Cal.—Your doctrine, Onophronus, is certainly a most discreet one, 
and one which, if acted upon consistently, would save us poor mortals 
a great deal of thought and trouble. I am only concerned, for my own 
‘sake, that I am unable to take up with so very comfortable a theory, 
and content myself with following step by step those who have pro- 
ceded me in my profession. In reply, however, to the remark you just 
now made, I must say that I differ from you, when you assert that 
architecture is capable of expressing only two distinct characters ; or, 
admitting such to be the case, it does not follow that there may not be 
infinite gradations of the same character. 

Onoph.—Well, do we not find such gradations already in the two 
orders we possess ? What necessity, therefore, is there for a third? 

Cal.—‘ Necessity’ is not the most appropriate term in speaking of any 
of those arts, which, however they may conduce to the refinement of 
society and its intellectual pleasures, have far outstripped its actual 
necessities. But, perhaps, you merely want to say that you do not 
conceive anything would be gained with regard to the art of which we 
are now speaking, by imparting to it additional powers, greater com- 
pass and flexibility, and by permitting it to take a freer range than it 
has hitherto enjoyed. 

Onoph.—Most assuredly am I of opinion that it would not. Rather 
would that freedom and variety which you seem so ambitious of pro- 
curing for it, tend to its degradation, and finally work its destruction. 
Do not both reason and analogy clearly point out to us, that it is per- 
fectly idle to alter or add to either of the present orders? In the Doric 
we have the expression of masculine strength,—all the beauty of the 
male form ; in the Ionic, that of female delicacy and elegance. Had 
nature created a third sex, or like our poets combined the two in the 
fabulous ‘"Eppagpodiros, then indeed we might discover a type for an- 
other order, which although neither Doric nor Ionic—that is, neither 
male nor female,—should be conformable to those laws of nature from 
which architecture may not deviate with impunity. 

Cal.—Your imagination is most amusingly poetical: to say the truth, 
there is more fancy in your illustration than logic in the argument you 
would elicit from it. I am afraid, too, you have appealed to the very 
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worst authority in support of your theory that you could have had re- 
course to; and that you have unwittingly opened the door for the most 
capricious innovations that the wildest fancy can conceive. 

Onoph.—How s0, pray ? 

Cal.—Because the varieties of the human race, and of individuals in 
the same nation, are so numerous, that were we to attempt to express, 
I will not say all of them, but the principal ones, in the same manner 
as you seem to think the two sexes now are, there would be so much 
latitude, that the orders would be subdivided ad infinitum. Take my 
advice and discard your simile, for however applicable it may be on a 
poetical occasion, it will prove a most treacherous ally in mere prose. 

Onoph.— Whatever latitude my doctrine might allow, I am convinced 
it could never open the door to such licences as the specimen you have 
here produced. This is not a mere variety of either of the other orders, 
_but something altogether new. 

Cal.—So much the better, then; for I do not profess to conform to 
the doctrine you have laid down. After all your fantastic analogies, a 
column is neither more nor less than a column, and such parts as are 
merely decorative must always be more or less arbitrary: our chief 
concern, therefore, ought to be that they are suitable in themselves, 
and tastefully combined. With equal propriety might it be contended, 
that, however they may differ in minor details, only two classes of 
form ought to be admitted for vases; as that columns ought to be so 
restricted. Instead of which we perceive, that an exceedingly great 
diversity both as regards contour, proportions, and decoration is ad- 
‘mitted in such objects; nor does it appear that the latitude herein 
allowed has been productive of any ill consequences. On the contrary, 
although some are decidedly superior to others, there are few, if any, 
that can be pronounced positively bad. Nay, what is more, we may 
frequently perceive a nearly equal degree of merit in those which other- 
wise exhibit the greatest contrast. Now, I do not mean to say that a 
column admits of a similar degree of variety, except it be in the capital; 
and there, I think, there is ample room for the display of invention and 
taste. 

Onoph.—Oh! doubtless of all kinds of taste, not excluding the worst 
imaginable, if every one is to be at liberty to give unbounded scope to 
his particular fancy.. Let us but once allow artists to coin their own 
expressions, without being amenable to any fixed standard or authority, 
and we hold out impunity to the most extravagant conceits. 

_ Cal.—Then of course you take it for granted that all possible modes 
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of beauty are already exhausted; that taste must henceforth cease to 
be creative, and that it ought to confine itself to working continually 
with the same stock of materials? 

Onoph.—Certainly, if we would preserve it unimpaired and free from 
deterioration. 

Cal.—I, for my part, doubt whether equally fatal consequences would 
not arise from the timid caution you recommend, as from the temerity 
against which you are so anxious to guard; since, although we might 
continue to go on tolerably well for some time with a mere traditional 
stock of ideas, by being reduced to a passive state, taste must ulti- 
mately become inert and deadened, and the things that are the objects 
of it will lose their original spirit, although their form may be retained. 
Nay, the satiety that naturally attends an invariable recurrence of pre- 
cisely the same modes of beauty is, in my opinion, quite as apt to pre- 
pare the way for licentious caprice, as is the allowing the artist some 
liberty of invention, and some exercise of his own discretion. 

Onoph.—Aye, but if we once remove the wholesome safeguard of a 
definite standard and authority, and leave everything to individual dis- 
cretion, who is to judge what is discretion and what is not? This is 
too much like allowing every man to be his own law-maker. 

Cal.—By no means do I pretend to say that the degree of liberty I 
am claiming for myself and others would never be abused : as little, 
too, am I inclined to assert that a precise line can be drawn indicating 
where propriety terminates and error begins. Yet it is surely not 
more difficult to try the creations of architecture by the test afforded by 
the principles of the art and the conditions they impose, than the pro- 
ductions of any other art where feeling and imagination are at all con- 
cerned. Wherefore, then, should you conceive that the architect alone 
ought to be always kept in leading-strings, as if incapable of taking a 
single step without stumbling ? 

Onoph.—I have no very clear idea what those principles are which 
are to guide us, when we once quit the track of legitimate authorities ; 
or, supposing them capable of being accurately laid down, what is to 
prevent any one from interpreting them so as to suit his own purpose. 

Cal.—But the same objection may be urged as regards any other of 
the Fine Arts. I know of no immutable, unerring law adapted to every 
minute and particular case, but we are left to decide for ourselves as the 
individual occasion may require, according to our judgment, and that 
degree of innate good sense,—in other words, of taste,—with which we 
happen to be gifted. According to your mode of arguing, no artist, be 
his talent what it may, should be at liberty to follow its suggestions, 
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becatse he thereby affords a precedent that will be abused by those 
who possess equal confidence in themselves, with far inferior ability. 

Onoph.—You are perfectly right there; and were it. in my power, 1 
would enact a law to restrain all further innovation in architecture, so 
as to preserve it in its purity. 

Cal.—A very notable scheme, Onophronus! If, indeed, eshte could 
be regulated by weight and measure, what you propose might be feasible; 
yet even then, I apprehend, it would be found to consult the interests 
of mediocrity rather than of talent, since it would effectually prevent 
the latter from distinguishing itself, and keep it down to the level of 
the former.—But, to come to the point at once, pray what is there in 
this new capital of mine that excites your displeasure so violently? All 
that I have as yet heard you allege against it is, that it is an innova- 
tion, which I of course do not mean to dispute, it being upon that very 
ground that I arrogate to myself any merit for it. Unless, therefore, 
you can point out in what respect it is inconsistent, defective, and un- 
suitable for the purpose for which it is intended, so far from putting me 
out of conceit with it, you only convince me that I have reason to be 
satisfied with the success of my attempt. 

Onoph.—Pshaw ! it is quite idle to attempt to reason with you; you 
are absolutely incorrigible, Callimachus. Were the thing there you 
have invented, all that you fondly flatter yourself it is, of what service 
would it be? We possess already all that we require: as for new in- 
ventions in architecture at this time of day, they are mere chimeras. 
We do not want them, I tell you,—we do not want them; nor will we 
suffer such conceited gentlemen as yourself to palm your fancies upon 
us with impunity. 
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Tue sculptor has scarcely any excitement to emulation, and he must 
trust mainly to chance and the patronage of individuals for the means 
of support and the reward of merit. 

During the late war opportunities were afforded to sculptors, who had 
the courage to encounter the chances of competition, of obtaining employ- 
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ment on the monuments of the illustrious dead who had fallen gloriously 
in their country’s cause ; and although candidates presented themselves 
who relied on the character of the members of the Committee, with whom 
a selection was vested, for impartiality and justice, it was not wholly 
without distrust as to their capability of discriminating between degrees 
of excellence ; a disadvantage that must always attach to competitions 
where the judges can only possess a very limited knowledge of art. In 
the present day, the prevailing custom of competition aims at the very 
destruction of the Fine Arts; for although on some occasions the com- 
mittees of reference are composed of unexceptionable characters,—in the 
majority of instances jobbing and favouritism frequently prevail against 
the claims of real merit. It is not, however, on common-place occa- 
sions, or-in the hands of the better classes only, that competitors suffer 
through the caprice or incapacity of the judges. In an instance of no 
distant occurrence, a committee composed of persons of high character 
suffered themselves to be canvassed for their votes of preference in favour 
of a protégée of an individual who was not a member of the committee. 
On a still more recent occasion, the conduct of a committee composed 
of some of the highest titled members of the community has created 
much astonishment and disappointment, coupled with a suspicion of 
partiality or favouritism on the part of some of its members, and afforded 
an illustration of the observation above stated. A committee of sub- 
scribers, with the Duke of Wellington as the Chairman, was appointed to 
determine upon and select a design for the monument, now in progress, 
to His late Royal Highness the Duke of York. The architects to whom 
application was made on this occasion were those attached to the Board 
of Works, the academicians and associates of the Royal Academy, and 
the architect employed by the Duke of Wellington. They were urged 
with all the known impetuosity of His Grace to present their designs 
within a month. No reason was assigned for this hasty measure, which 
obliged most of the architects thus consulted to obtain the assistance of 
architectural draughtsmen, at a considerable expense, in order that they 
might be enabled to complete their drawings within this limited time. 
However disposed the artists might be to question the taste of the 
noble Duke, no one hesitated to accept the offer of producing a design ; : 
but all appear to have relied with a proper degree of confidence on his 
character for strict impartiality. Besides, as His Grace acted in concert 
with Lord Farnborough, Sir T. Lawrence, and some other men of ac- 
knowledged experience in such matters, it was reasonably imagined that 
he would suffer the opinion of these more competent judges to guide his 
proceedings. Acting on this conviction, and on the supposition that the 
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competition would be conducted i in the manner and with the etiquette 
usually | observed on similar occasions, several designs for a monumental 
column were submitted to the inspection of the Committee. It was, 
however, necessary that the opinions of His late Majesty should confirm 
their decision ; and this eventually proved to be contrary to the expressed 
intention of the Committee, whose preference for a column equal in mag- 

nitude to that of Trajan at Rome led them to dictate to the architects 
the form and nature of the designs to be presented. 

His Majesty’s wishes on the subject induced the Committee to change 
their intentions, and fresh designs for a triumphal arch to be placed at 
the entrance of the Horse Guards were demanded of the artists. This 
was accordingly done ; but still the noble Duke adhered to his preference 
of the columnar form-of monument, and trusted to the chapter of acci- 
dents to effect his object. 

The haste which had hitherto characterized the proceedings of the 
Committee, to the great inconvenience and cost of the artists, was now 
exchanged for total inactivity: all further measures were postponed until 
the month of February, 1831. In this interval the death of the King left 
the Committee at liberty to follow the bent of their own inclinations, and 
they availed themselves of the event to resume their original preference 
of a columnar monument. The Committee soon after this period renewed 
their sittings, and at one of these a model of the Column of Trajan was 
selected for execution. The knowledge of the circumstances under 
which the Committee came to such a decision has baffled all inquiry : the 
noble Duke is known to have been absent, and Lord Farnborough con- 
fined by indisposition. Sir Thomas Lawrence was no more; and another 
of the Committee, whose name I am bound to withhold, appears to have 
received no intimation of the meeting in question. The only members 
who are known to-have been present besides the Secretary were a few 
individuals distinguished for their acquiescence in all the views of the 
noble premier. The infallibility attached to the measures of the Duke 
by his admirers is supposed to have influenced a decision made in con- 
formity with the expressed predilection of the Duke, and in favour of 
his architect. Such is the explanation given of this mysterious affair. 
No one of the competitors can for a moment harbour a suspicion of un- 
fairness on the part of the noble Duke or Lord Farnborough; they stand 
fully acquitted of the charge of partiality ; but a considerable degree of 
suspicion has been expressed as to the motives which led to the adoption 
of the design now in progress. Not the slightest degree of impropriety 
or incapacity is imputed to Mr. B. Wyatt, who possessed sufficient tact 
to relieve himself from every degree of responsibility to the tribunal of 
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taste, and who very naturally availed himself of his savoir faire by con- 
fining his efforts to the production of only one‘‘design, and that the 
model of a column existing at Rome; the duplicate of which at Paris, 
embellished with sculpture by Parisian artists, and executed in bronze, 
its only recommendations, had been known to have excited the admira- 
tion of the noble Duke. 

It was not until six weeks after the decision, which was only com- 
municated to the successful candidate, that the other competitors were 
made acquainted with the selection of the Committee. The official note 
of the Secretary announcing it, and requiring the several artists to send 
for their drawings, was couched somewhat in the style of a man who. 
may be supposed to have required from some half dozen of shoemakers, 
Wellingtons, on trial, and, having fitted himself to his satisfaction, 
desires them to send and take back their rejected samples*. The noble 
Duke, accustomed to the promptitude of obedience from all attached to 
him-or his office, appears indeed to have considered the artists as much 
at his command as the red-coated peons and knights, which he moves at 
will on the great board of strategetic chess ; and was much surprised when 
some of the architects, resenting the absence of all courtesy on the part 
of the Committee, determined upon treating the affair as a mere matter 
of business, and preferred a charge for their designs, which, under other 
circumstances and on other conditions virtually implied if not expressed 
on all similar occasions, would never have been demanded. 

Thus a monument objectionable in point of taste, erected at a period 
long subsequent to the era of pure architecture, inappropriate to the 
object in view, and hideous when stripped of its only claims to our ad- 
miration, is selected as the model most worthy of imitation by a Com- 
mittee who countenance by such an act the charge of the decline of the 
Arts in England, and thus convey to posterity a lasting libel on the 
united talents of the architects of the age. 

The synod of taste at Paris were fully aware of the worthlessness of 
the column without sculpture. Denon, in his description of Pompey’s 
pillar, describes this monument and its companion, the Column of Anto- 
nius, as “ des cylindres colossales, sur lesquelles est fastueusement 
derolée Vhistoire des expéditions glorieuses; et que reduites a leur 


* “ Horse Guards, March 4, 1831. 
“General Maitland begs to inform Mr. Wilkius, that the Committee for 
erecting a monument to the memory of His late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, having made their selection, the drawings of Mr. Wilkins will be 
returned to him whenever he may send for them. 
“ W. WILKINS, Esq.” 
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simples'traits et leur seul dimension, elles ne seront plus que de lourds 
et tristes monuments.” 

The selection of this gigantic candlestick, without any strongly mark- 
ed accessories denoting the purposes of its erection, is further to be 
condemned on. the grounds of inappropriateness, if I may be allowed to 
use such a term: but perhaps the Committee thought it unnecessary to 
inquire into the circumstances which led to the construction of the 
original. The inscription on the pedestal would have informed them 
that it was erected in order to commemorate a great work of Mac- 
Adamization performed by the Emperor Trajan, and not for his measures 
in the cabinet or his achievements in the field. 

It is circumstances of this kind that lead artists to doubt the justice 
and fairness of decisions on the comparative merits of architectural 
designs. No architect of any eminence, who is in the possession of a 
practice sufficient for his support, but feels repugnance in subjecting 
himself to the chance of a rejection of his design through ignorance. or 
partiality. But although a disgust of the profession is frequently ex- 
cited from occurrences such as these, the love of architecture and the 
advancement of the Art is the ruling passion of the true artist; and 
hence the natural and legitimate desire to see them placed in the way 
of advancement. 

It is a feeling of this kind that prompts me to the effort of an appeal 
through your Lordship’s more powerful interference with the Govern- 
ment of which you form a part, to assist in the formation of a School of 
Architecture. It has been said that this branch of the Fine Arts has 
been the only one patronized during the late reign; I must beg leave to 
deny that architecture has been excepted from the general disregard of 
the Arts during this period. Itis true that one or two personal favour- 
ites have been extensively employed by the Sovereign, but the Art has 
neither been fostered nor cultivated. 

The formation of a school has yet to be accomplished ; and it is to 
this primary object that I am desirous of directing your attention. If 
I do not urge upon you the renewal of your efforts for the removal of 
the Royal Academy, it is because I have learnt, since the commencement 
of these pages, that. Lord Grey shares in common with Necker the 
generous sentiments of this great statesman and economist, contained 
in the passage which I have borrowed from Mr. Millingen’s pamphlet, 
and used as my motto to this Letter. His Lordship is known to have 
listened, with every degree of encouragement, to a suggestion for an 
exchange of sites, which will enable him to concentrate the public offices, 
and at the same time afford to the Royal Academy a greater degree of 
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accommodation than they now possess in Somerset House. A proposal 
for the more safe custody and a greater extension of space for the 
arrangement of the national collection of pictures has also been laid 
before his Lordship, and received that kind of approbation which leaves 
its accomplishment a measure of no great difficulty. 

A small pecuniary grant, in order to provide models of the most 
approved specimens of ancient architecture, might be necessary at the 
outset of the project to which I have alluded ; but the chief requisite for 
the success of such an undertaking is that kind of accommodation 
granted by George the Third to the Royal Academy. Apartments for 
the study and the exhibition of the works of architecture would go far 
towards its accomplishment; and at no distant period, when the royal 
residence is removed to Buckingham House, the appropriation of a small 
portion of St. James’s Palace might probably be granted without any 
public inconvenience. I would propose no plan that had not the con- 
currence of the Royal Academy, of which institution it ought to form a 
portion ; detached perhaps as to its locality and management, but con- 
nected with it as visiters and arbitrators in all appeals. 

It may be asked why support for such a purpose is not sought at the 
hands of the Society of Dilettanti, who had a similar object in view, 
which was interrupted, as we have seen, by the institution of the Royal 
Academy? To this I answer, that the funds remaining in the hands of 
the Society, after the demands upon it by the Asiatic missions, are ap- 
propriated to purposes closely allied to the promotion of architecture : 
when this object shall have been effected, I have no doubt of their co- 
operation in the support of such an establishment, and that they will 
answer the call upon them in the words of their reply to the Society of 
Painters, which has already been noticed. But this is not all; the 
measure, to be fully effective, must emanate from the members of the 
Government, and even then success will be very questionable, unless 
they give a tone to the exercise and profession of the Fine Arts, so as 
to render the pursuit of them popular, and—alas for the necessity of 
such a confession—fashionable ! 

I have already stated my doubts as to the expediency of affording 
salaries to the members of any of our institutions, excepting to such as 
devote a portion of time to the discharge of permanent duties; but some 
kind of distinction is essentially necessary to the progress of Science 
and Art, in cases where talent and genius have been publicly displayed 
and acknowledged: there must be some certain stimulus to excite men 
to extraordinary efforts in circumstances where pecuniary profit or pro- 
fessional employment is not necessarily consequent upon the aim and 
attainment of excellence. 
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It does not follow when a professional man has arrived at the highest 
point of excellence in his art, that commissions flow in upon him. An 
artist must be the painter, sculptor, or architect in vogue, to reap pecu- 
niary advantages from the successful attainment of perfection in his art. 
In the instance of Flaxman and in the more recent case of Baily, of 
what advantage has it been to either that they have approached so near 
perfection in all branches of sculpture? Have they been benefited by a 
corresponding degree of public patronage? No! the very reverse is the 
fact—they have not been the artists in fashion. The case of Hilton, in 
historical painting, is one of similar hardship and neglect. Quackery, 
assurance, and, above all, favouritism, are more certain roads to pro- 
fessional practice than modest and unobtrusive but genuine merit. It 
is not pretended that this is always the result, for the extensive patronage 
of some noble and distinguished individuals has effected much, and 
afforded an example worthy of more general adoption; but to the 
majority of instances this remark will be found applicable. 

The best rewards of successful merit at the command of a Government 
are commissions and distinctions—commissions to artists of true merit, 
where other employment is insufficient, and distinctions upon those 
who enjoy a proportionate share of public or individual patronage. 
Patronage of every description ought, as I have already remarked, to be 
judiciously and impartially exercised to become beneficial as a stimulus ; 
indiscriminately bestowed it is worse in its results than no patronage at 
all: when conferred without regard to the just and equitable claims of 
character and talent, it may benefit a few individuals, but it will dis- 
hearten the truly deserving and disgust the great majority of professional 
artists. Distinctions to be valuable must not be common, and only 
granted on just and equitable grounds; they must be something that 
will confer on the possessor a right to challenge a certain position in 
society, and make his profession respected by those moving in the higher 
circles. The members of the Government should set the example of 
paying homage to Science and Art by occasionally associating with those 
who have distinguished themselves in their vocations. 

Commissions to artists, as a means of rewarding successful merit, 
must be attended with a certain portion of public expenditure ; but it 
ought not to be regarded on this account as objectionable in any Govern- 
ment which has the courage to adopt a true and liberal course of policy, 
and on such grounds dare to lend the public money with the sure pros- 
pect of a usurious return. 

Whilst every nation on the Continent, whether free or despotic, is en- 
gaged in the formation of Galleries truly national,—our own, the freest 
amongst the free, and therefore, in the language of the Report, but 
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hitherto in language only, the most liberal in rewarding the productions 
of native talent, have as yet pursued no such patriotic example. If the 
trifling sum of six thousand pounds,—trifling when compared with the 
liberal expenditure of the French towards the encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, and still more so when contrasted with the sums expended 
on subjects having no claim whatever upon the public purse ; if, I repeat, 
this sum were annually appropriated to commissions, to be given to the 
successful candidates for fame in painting and sculpture, with the view 
of forming a gallery of native talent, it would effect much for the Fine 
Arts, and make a return in the advantages which have their source in 
taste and refinement. 

The cry of the pseudo-economists, who, to obtain popularity with the 
multitude, exclaim against all such expenditure of the public money as 
they deem not absolutely necessary in their contracted and near-sighted 
view of the objects essential to national prosperity, is unworthy the 
attention of an enlightened Administration. With equal reason they 
might object to that part of the public expenditure which provides for the 
security of commerce where the profits arise to a few individuals of the 
community only. But the statesman knows that in the wealth of indi- 
viduals consists the wealth of the community; and this axiom is equally 
true whether applied to a tangible commodity or to the advantages that 
flow from the treasury of intellect. The cause, therefore, of the Arts is 
the cause of the nation; and although the community at large may be 
unconscious of such an intimate connexion, statesmen are not. ; 

In conclusion, I shall beg leave to relate a circumstance illustrative of 
the mode in which an English Government rewards the successful efforts 
of talent. 

After the decisive battle of Waterloo, Lord Castlereagh moved: an 
address to the Prince Regent, that he would be pleased to give directions 
for erecting a national monument in honour of the victory at Waterloo, 
and in commemoration of those who gloriously fell in achieving it ; 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

In the fervour of admiration and sympathy, the nation’s representa- 
tives subsequently voted three hundred thousand pounds for the erection 
of two monuments to commemorate that victory and the no less decisive 
battle off Trafalgar, and in testimony of the gratitude of the state towards 
those who had sacrificed their lives for the salvation of the country. . . 

In the Speaker’s address to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
on presenting the Vote of Credit Bill at the close of the session, he says, 
in allusion to this subject, ‘‘ To consecrate the trophies and perpetuate 
the fame of our brave countrymen who fell in that unrivalled victory, 
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we have declared it to be our ardent desire, and it will be the dis- 
tinguished glory of Your Royal Highness’ days, to erect in the metropo- 
lis of the empire such.a lofty and durable monument of their military 
renown and our national gratitude as may command the veneration of 
our latest posterity.” 

A Committee was appointed to carry this measure into effect: the 
artists of the United Kingdom were invited to enter into a competition 
and offer designs for these national trophies. The form and sclemnity 
attached to these preliminary measures were such as to leave no doubt 
of the speedy accomplishment of this object; and a numerous body of 
artists, excited by the desire of associating their name with the events 
they were intended to record, exerted their talents in the production of 
models and designs appropriate to the occasion. 

Many months after this public invitation, when the time allowed for 
the production of the designs was fast approaching, the Committee in- 
serted an advertisement in the public papers, in which they expressed 
their opinion that a tower was considered as the most appropriate form 
to be followed in the design for the Waterloo monument ; and the time 
was enlarged until January, 1817, for the purpose of affording an oppor- 
tunity to the artists engaged in the competition to alter or change their 
plans. 

The artists. whose design for the Waterloo monument obtained the 
unanimous preference of the Committee, had devoted more than twelve 
months to the study and perfection of the models they presented, and 
upwards of five hundred pounds in their execution; disdaining all limit 
of time and expenditure for the chance of obtaining the fame and the 
emolument which would necessarily result from success in this arduous 
and unprecedented competition. 

In the Report of the Committee to the Lords of the Treasury, they 
recommended that the superintendence and direction of the work should 
be confided to the successful competitors; such indeed being the implied 
condition in all competitions when the selected design is the production 
of an experienced and unobjectionable candidate. 

The times, however, were considered to be only favourable for the 
construction of new and the alteration of old palaces. The Report of 
the Committee, for some unexplained reason, was withdrawn; the 
nation’s gratitude cooled with the indifference shown by the Administra- 
tion, and those who had not spared their life-blood in the attainment of 
a victory which saved all Europe were forgotten ! 

The artists, however, whose talents and exertions never go unrewarded 
or undistinguished, in the language of the Report, it may be presumed 
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were remunerated—generously and nobly remunerated to an extent 
corresponding with the importance with which the great representatives 
of the nation and their Speaker in his address to the Prince Regent had 
invested the subject ;—those who had devoted twelve months of their 
time, the artist’s wealth, and upwards of five hundred pounds out of the 
savings of their professional practice, in perfecting their designs and in 
the supervision and execution of highly finished models, were remune- 
rated, it may be thought, in a manner corresponding with the high-flown 
sentiments of Mr. Bankes, who was himself a member of the Com- 
mittee !!! They were remunerated by the award of the premium offered, 
and left to procure their subsistence by success in future competitions 
instituted upon the surer basis of individual consistency. They were 
left to their own congratulations of success, with the comfortable 
assurance that two such victories would, like those of Pyrrhus, be follow- 
ed by their ruin. The good-natured nobleman who presided at the 
Committee, we have every reason to believe, saw the justice of more 
ample remuneration; but in this he was opposed by Mr. Bankes—the 
prodigal dispenser of rewards to successful merit—in words, but not in 
acts. 

It was alleged that the Government had pledged themselves to nothing 
more; it was willing to perform its part of the bargain, and doing “no 
wrong could dread no judgment.” Mr. Bankes, however, knew very 
well that the Government was pledged to the execution of the monu- 
ment, and vIRTUALLY pledged to the successful candidates in the amount 
of the usual professional commission upon the costs of execution of the 
design selected. Mr. Bankes knew that the Report of the Committee 
to the Lords of the Treasury did in fact guarantee this amount of remu- 
neration, exclusive of that which in the eyes of the competitors was 
above all value—namely, the fame of the architect,—a fame coexistent 
with the duration of the monument, and in a degree associated with the 
noble action it was destined to commemorate. 

Meanwhile the French, who are naturally jealous of England’s supe- 
riority, in arms if not in arts, deny to our nation the claim of a victory 
beyond all precedent. The memorial of battles not a tenth part of the 
importance of that of Waterloo has been perpetuated in France by 
monuments of great variety, and some of vast cost. The absence of an 
English trophy of corresponding importance is viewed by the French as 
disclaiming all pretensions to such a victory ; and this circumstance has 
been so industriously circulated, that the people have been made to be- 
lieve the English were defeated on that memorable occasion. ee 

It has been attempted to be shown by a noble lord, who ought to 
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have been the last to aid the Government in ridding themselves of a 
measure to the execution of which they stood pledged by the most 
solemn acts of the legislature, that the little piece of cabinet-work, copied 
from that of the Tuileries, itself a copy in miniature of the Arch of 
Constantine, which now forme the entrance to Buckingham Palace, was 
to be built in commemoration of the battle of Waterloo. Was this 
pretty bauble the monument sanctioned by the unanimous vote of the 
Parliament—the unanimous selection of the Committee appointed to 
earry into effect the wishes of the nation’s representatives ?—the lofty 
and durable monument of our military renown and our nation’s grati- 
tude, in the language of the Speaker in his address to the Throne? I 
am persuaded that the noble lord will, on reflection, repent an attempt 
which would involve, in its results, an act of injustice to the army and 
to the arts ;—to the army, by precluding the discharge, however tardy, 
of a debt of gratitude ;—to the arts, by withholding from the successful 
exertion of talent the emoluments arising from the execution of any 
design that may yet be adopted, and that reward to which I have alluded 
as most prized by the artist ;—but more than this, it would be bestow- 
ing both on one who was an unsuccessful competitor in the contest for 
architectural honours and distinctions. 

The noble leader fortunately lived to claim that fulfillment of the 
nation’s promise and that reward so justly conceded to his military 
talents ; the multitudinous dead had no Antony “to put tongues in 
every wound and bid them speak ;” no brother in arms to demand the 
tribute of sympathy, and to reproach the thoughtless living with the 
want of all gratitude, save that of words, for services so dearly rendered: 

The ingratitude of one state towards another for the most lasting 
benefits is proverbial: but it is to be hoped that the absence of all such 
feeling in the English nation towards its heroes and its martyrs has no 
parallel. With such an example before him, the artist cannot wonder 
that his claims should be overlooked: such a line of conduct is quite in 
character with the oblivion of the no longer useful defender of his 
country. 

Eulogy, which costs nothing, has been, indeed, liberally bestowed 
whenever the military deeds of the heroes of Waterloo and of Trafalgar 
have been the subject of remark ; but where are the monuments which, 
after a lapse of two thousand years, are to tell posterity, in the words of 
the Potidean inscription, 

* eK EE FF Yuyas F dvrippora Bérres 
WrArdkavr’ dperhy cai rarpie’ ebxdé€ioar. 
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The little ‘‘ republic of Athens” rose to “‘ importance and splendour” 
by measures such as these; for, although frequently ungrateful to the 
heroes who led her armies to victory, she never omitted to record her 
obligations to those who obtained them at the expense of life. 

I forget what Greek author has said, 


ANAPON A@ANATON TAZA FH TA®OS. 


A sentiment that cannot fail to be highly appreciated by English econo- 
mists, who appear to think that the memory of her heroes is best per- 
petuated by the sod that covers them, and every other kind of monu- 
ment unnecessary. 
I have the honour to be, My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servant, 


WILLIAM WILKINS. 
35 Weymouth Street, 
Nov. 20, 1831. 





ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 
[Continued from page 416.] 


Joun Tuorre. Of this celebrated artist Walpole felicitates himself 
on the discovery, as preserving from oblivion the name and works of an 
architect who flourished in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and 
who was the considerable improver of many buildings erected before 
his time, and whose name, till Walpole met with it in the collection 
of the Earl of Warwick, had been totally forgotten. Mr. Walpole’s 
account, interesting as it is, is formed of little more than a catalogue 
of houses built by Thorpe,—until after mentioning that he built Ampt- 
hill (now called Houghton), and Ampthill old house, another spa- 
cious palace, in which Catherine of Arragon some time resided, and of 
which he says he himself gave the plan of enlargement and Kirby, of 
which he says he laid the first stone in 1570. The taste of these stately 
mansions was of that bastard style which intervened between Gothic 
and Grecian architecture, or which, perhaps, was the style that had 
been invented for the houses of the nobility, when they first ventured, 
on the settlement of the kingdom after the termination of the quarrel 
between the Roses, to abandon their fortified dungeons, and consult 
convenience and magnificence ; “‘ for I am persuaded,” continues Wal. 
pole, ‘that what we call Gothic architecture was confined solely to re- 
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ligious buildings, and never entered into the decoration of private 
houses.” Mr. Dallaway, in his excellent edition of Walpole’s Pain- 
ters, &c., in a note on this part, justly adds: ‘This assertion certainly 
requires some qualification. Could Mr. Walpole have overlooked the 
construction of the roofs of the halls of Westminster, Eltham, and 
Crosby-place, all of which are still perfect, built in a decidedly Gothic 
zra; or those still Gothic, of Christ Church Oxford, and Hampton- 
court? In what ecclesiastical building are there roofs in a similar 
style of construction or ornament? This question might be pursued 
much further; but the distinction between Gothic architecture, as 
applied to ecclesiastical buildings, or to the interior of castles, or to 
Bishops’ palaces, abbeys, and large houses, in the middle centuries, is 
sufficiently evident."—But to return: “‘ Thorpe’s ornaments,” conti- 
nues Walpole, “on the balustrades, porches, and outsides of windows, 
are barbarous and ungraceful; and some of his vast windows advance 
outwards in a sharp angle: but there is judgment in his disposition of 
apartments and offices; and he allots most ample spaces for halls, stair- 
cases, and chambers of state.” He appears to have also resided at 
Paris, and even seems to have been employed there; at least he gives 
alterations for the Queen-Mother’s house, Faber St. Germains, (which 
Walpole supposes meant the Luxembourg, in the Fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main,) and a plan of the house of Monsieur Jammett (Zamet). These 
houses are figured in a folio volume of plans drawn and left by Thorpe, 
—at one time in Lord Warwick’s possession. There are not many up- 
rights, but several ground-plans of some of the palaces, and many of 
the seats of the nobility extant, erected or altered at that period. Of 
some he names himself the author ; of others, he either designed, super- 
vised, or proposed alterations ;—though, according to the negligence 
of that age, he is not circumstantial in particulars. There are ground 
plans of Somerset House, attributed to John of Padua at our p. 230; 
of Buckhurst House in Sussex, an immense pile; of Woolaton, Cop- 
thal, Burleigh House, Cliefden, built by the second Villiers Duke of 
Bucks, was evidently copied in little from his father’s seat, Burleigh-on- 
the-Hill: also Burleigh-on-the-Hill (the Duke of Buckingham’s) ; Sir 
Walter Cope’s, now Holland House, Kensington ; Giddy Hall, Essex ; 
Audley Inn, and the Ampthills just mentioned. There are several 
other smaller seats and houses in the book, some with the names of the 
gentlemen for whom they were built ; one which he calls Cannons his 
Father Fakes house; and another is a whimsical edifice, designed for 
himself, and forming the initial letters of his name J:::'J", conjoined 
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by a corridor (which is expressed by the dotted lines between the I 
and the T), and explained by this curious triplet,— 


These 2 letters I and T, 
Joined together as you see, 
Is meant for a dwelling-house for mee, 
John Thorpe. 
The I is applied as offices, the T skilfully distributed into large and 
small apartments. 

“The manuscript,” says Mr. Dallaway, correcting Walpole, ‘has 
‘ My fa. Lakes house Canons.’” Sir T. Lake, who was implicated with 
the Earl of Suffolk and severely fined in the reign of James L., built the 
first house at Canons, where the magnificent Duke of Chandos erected 
a palace, which was deservedly satirized by Pope, and which was sold 
for the materials. 

Was Thorpe Sir T. Lake’s son-in-law? No evidence of that fact 
has occurred. The volume, in which there isa draught of the Chapel 
of Henry VII., which he says cost 14,000/., is a valuable record of the 
magnificence of our ancestors, and preserves memorials of many sump- 
tuous buildings, of which no other monument remains. Much, how- 
ever, as we have said of this book and its author, we cannot help giving 
a further account of it from the pen of Mr. Dallaway, who examined it 
with a more critical eye and to a better purpose than did Walpole. 
‘‘ This singularly curious and valuable MS. had passed to the library 
of the Hon. Charles Greville, at the sale of which, in 1810, it was pur- 
chased by John Soane, Esq. the architect, who offered it to Lord 
Warwick for the price he had given, when it was declined with a me- 
rited compliment.” Mr. Dallaway requested of Mr. Soane a favour, 
which he has conceded with a liberal promptitude and an unrestrained 
permission of inspecting and making extracts, which will prove that 
the present proprietor is worthy of the possession, and that it has found 
its proper place in the most curious and select library of architecture 
now in this country. 

It is a folio of the common size, composed of thick paper, and consists 
of 280 articles or pages ; the plans are accurately executed, but not 
always accompanied by a scale. Where names of places and proprie- 
tors are written (though sometimes with a pencil only) in a very diffi- 
cult running-hand, those plans or elevations are of course authenti- 
cated. We have sometimes one without the other ; several of them 
were merely designs prepared for houses to de built, and to be offered 
for approbation. The elevations are very neatly tricked, and shaded with 
ink. The more common form is that of the three sides of a quadrangle, 
the portico in the centre being an open arcade, finished by a turreted 
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cupola roofed with lead, where the quadrangles are complete ; they are 
for convenience intersected by an open corridor. The windows of the 
front are large and lofty, sometimes alternated with bows or projecting 
angles, and always so at either end. Scroll ornaments, copied from 
the designs of the French school under Vignola * and P. Le Scot, are 
interlaced upon the friezes, or applied in open-work in the parapets. 
The effort by which chimneys were concealed, was to couple or group 
them with Roman Doric pillars having a plain entablature, of which 
manner Burghley offers a particular instance. The following list of 
the houses by Thorpe is by Dallaway, who investigated the whole con- 
tents of his book. 1. Somerset House.—2. Buckhurst House, in the 
parish of Withiam, Sussex, built by Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, 
Lord High Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth. Ground plan and elevation. 
Front extending 230 feet. Quadrangle 100—80. Hall 50—80;—very 
inconsiderable remains.—3. (Page 24). “A garden-side for a noble- 
man’s house,” probably never executed.—4. “‘ The way how to drawe 
any ground-plot into the order of perspective.” Diagrams, with writ- 
ten instructions.—5. Designs for a large house, with three sides of 
a quadrangle.—6. ‘Sir Thomas Dorrell, Lincolnshire.” Elevation. 
—7. “ Godstone;” an open corridor upon Roman Doric arches.— 
8. “Copthall,” Essex, built by Sir Thomas Heneage, to whom the 
manor was granted by Queen Elizabeth. Gallery 168 feet long, 22 
wide, and 22 high. Inner court 83 feet square ;—destroyed.—9. “ Wol- 
laton,” Nottinghamshire, built according to the inscription, “ En 
HAS FrAnciscr WILLOUGHBZI EZDES RARA ARTE CONSTRUETAS 
WILLOUGHBAIS RELICTAS—INCHOATZ 1580, 1588.” A part only of 
the front. An inscription in the church of Wollaton appears to inva- 
lidate Thorpe’s claim: ‘Mr. Robert Smithson, architector and sur- 
vayor unto the most worthy house of Wollaton with divers others of 
great account, ob. 1614:” see his Article. ‘ He was probably,” con- 
tinues Mr. Dallaway, “Thorpe’s pupil and successor.”—10. Three 
sides of a quadrangle, with a corridor intersecting. A design.—11. Sir 


* Vignola (whose real name was Barozzi,) exercised his art of design in 
France during a residence of two years, 1537-1589. Le Scot gave his de- 
sign for the Louvre in 1541. Philip de Louvre, who had learned architec- 
ture in Italy, and practised it in his own country, wrote a treatise in two 
parts, entitled “ Nouvelles Inventions pour bien batir:” Paris. He had pre- 
pared the MS. in 1561, as it is dated, but not published till after his death, 
1576: see D’Argenville, Vies des Architectes, 8vo, 1787. It is therefore 
evident that the novel art of building was brought to us from Italy through 
France; and it is probable that John of Padua was one of those Italian artists 
who had accompanied Vignola into France, and from thence had been invited 
into England.—Dallaway’s Walpole, vol. i. p. 249. 
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John Bagnall: a gallery about 60 feet in length.—12. “ Burghley juxta 
Stamford,” built by W. Cecil, Lord Treasurer. Planonly. 1. Ground 
plan. . 2. First floor, Sketches and designs for the scroll parapet.— 
13, “ Four turrets at the four corners, and a lanthorn in the. middle; 
leaded all over, and no tunnells appeare: for Sir George St. Poole.” 
—14. “ Thornton College (Lincolnshire): Sir Vincent Skinner.” 
Gallery 100 feet, with circular projecting windows at either end.— 
15. Ground plan, ‘ Sir Thomas Holte.”—16. A design of more eles 
gance, with Corinthian pilasters——17. “Sir Walter Coapes at Kens- 
ington, erected by me 1 T.” This, now Holland House, was finished 
by Thorpe in 1607, but afterwards altered and added to by Inigo 
Jones.and Stone.—18. ‘‘Giddea Hall,” Essex, altered for Sir An- 
‘ thony Coke, who entertained Queen Elizabeth there ;—taken down.— 
19, «« —__—_—., for Sir George Cappin.”—20.- “ Burghley on the Hill, 
the gardem side, lodgings below, and a gallery above, J, T."—21. “A 
front or garden side for a nobleman, three breadths of ordinary tene- 
ments,” conjecturally for Sir Fulke Greville’s (Lord Brookes) house 
near Gray's Inn.—22. “A London house for Mr. Darby.”—23. Wim- 
bleton, “a house stands upon the edge of a hill.” Built for Sir Tho- 
mas Cecil in 1588. Fuller calls it a “‘ daring structure, ‘nearly equal 
to Nonsuch.” Rebuilt by Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, and since 
burnt down.—24. ‘‘ Queene Mother’s house, Faber St. Jermin alla Pa- 
rie, altered per J. Thorpe.”—25. Monsieur Jammet in: Paris, his howse 
1600; all his offices are under grounde.”—26. “ Jarmin’s howse, v 
leagues from Paris. A. 1600.” The elevation is very spacious, and 
exhibits windows of right angles and circles alternately. —27. “ > 
Sir William Hazleriggs.” Elevation.—28. “‘ Langford Castle :” a dias 
gram of the Trinity is drawn in the centre of a plan of the triangular 
court; there are two elevations of parts of each front. This very sin- 
gular construction was erected by Sir Thomas Gorges and his lady the 
Marchioness Dowager of Northampton, in 1591 ;—now the seat of the 
Earl of Radnor.—29. “ , Sir Percival Hart.” Plan, Lulling- 
stone, Kent.—30. “ , Mr. Panton ;” a large and compact house, 
not much ornamented, having lofty octagon turrets, leaded conically 
at each corner.—31. ‘‘ Holdenby”’ (written in pencil) ; two large qua- 
drangles in the plan, and an elevation of the front. Built in 1580 for 
Sir Christopher Hatton, and now in ruins.—32 and 33. Plans, “ Mr. 
William Fitzwilliams and Sir Henry Neville.”—34. “ Audley-end, plan 
of the two courts.” Thorpe’s part of this once enormous building 
appears to have been completed about 1616. It has been since very 
greatly reduced, and is now the seat of Lord Braybroke.—35. A Con- 
Vor. III.—No. 17. 3R 
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cetto, or design of “a crosse buildinge,” which has semi-octagon projec- 
tions at the ends.—36. * » Mr. Taylors at Potters-barr.”— 
37. ‘ Sir Walter Coverts,” at Slaugham, near Horsham, Sussex. The 
ruined walls are still standing —38. “ Hatfield Lodge.” A plan.— 
39. “ Ampthill the topp plott.”"—40. “ Ampthill old house enlardged, 
per J. Thorpe.”"—41, “ Kirby, whereof I layd the first stone 1570.” 
This house was built for John Kirby, citizen of London. Fleetwood, 
the Recorder of London, in a letter to the Lord Treasurer (Burleigh) 
about 1578, mentions the death of John Kirby, “who built a fair house 
on Bethnal Green, which house, lofty like a castle, occasioned certain 
rhimes, abusive of him and some other city builders of great houses, 
who had prejudiced themselves thereby, viz. Kirbys Castle, and Fish- 
ers Folly, Spinolas Pleasure and Meggs Glory.”—Lysons’s Environs 
of London, vii. p.29. « These,” says Mr. Dallaway at the conclusion 
of his article, “were probably erected in the suburbs from the plans 
above mentioned, which Thorpe calls of London houses.” 


[To be continued. ] 





[ Note.—The contributor of the “English Architects” solicits from the friends 
of the “Library of the Fine Arts” additions and corrections.on this Article. 
These additions he proposes to give as an addenda to the Lives already 
printed, toward which he has amassed some matter: the corrections will be 
adopted ever and anon. ‘The following have, since the printing of his ar- 
ticles, been discovered by himself and friends. 

Vol. ii, Page 63, for Wilfrid, Archbishop of York in 600, read from 669 to 
678. 

— Page 66, for 1862 read 1062. 

—— Page 67, for Gundalf read Gundulphus. 

—— Page 69, for Romsey church, Northamptonshire, read Romsey church, 
Hampshire. 

—— Ibid. for Bretton Milner read Britton and Milner. 

Page 70, note, for Reddel read Rydal. 

Page 148, for John of Herbert read John of Hertford. 

Page 149, for great west window read window in the south transept. 

—— Page 150, line 7, for 4d. read 11d.; and line 9, for most read not; and 
line 34, for Rede, Bishop of Chester, read Chichester. 

—— 151, line 30, for John, Abbot of the same cathedral, read John Boy- 
field, Abbot of Gloucester cathedral. 

—— Page 206, line 9, for Orford read Walpole. 

——— Page 207, line 19, for Sewel read Yevel. 

—— Page 208, line 18, for Quarrar Abbey read Quarry Abbey; and line 
39, for Dr. Louth read Lowth. 

—— Page 379, line 21, for to covenant read to a covenant. 

Page 382, line 20, for Chambers read Chandler. 

Vol. iii. Page 225, line 5, dele “or the ancient British Cathedral.” Line 36: 
It is. doubted by a celebrated writer on Architecture, if Fox could 
have had anything to do with the architecture of Bath and Wells 
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cathedral, as he only resided here two years. The insertion of 
this sentence was probably an error in the transcriber. Fox could 
have nothing to do with the cathedral of Bath and Wells. And 
dele s at Cathedrals. . 
Vol. iii. Page 283, line 4, for Viganala read Vignola; line 19, dele “ the house 
+ belonging to which was built by Holbein.” 

——— Page 285, line 11. This is incorrectly stated from Dallaway’s Wal- 
pole: he speaks collectively both of the palaces and artists in the 
reign of Henry VIII., but adds decidedly, “ We are not supported 
even by tradition as to their individual performances.” As to 
the place of Holbein’s death, Walpole, vol. i. p. 127, says, “that 
the spot of his death was uncertain, and that Vertue’s conjecture 
was ill-founded, because the priory was not given to the Duke of 
Norfolk till four years after.” 





NATIONAL GALLERY OF PAINTINGS. 
[Continued from p, 412.] 


T1TIAN, PARMEGIANO, & P, VERONESE, 

WE have here some very noble specimens of the Venetian school, and 
of a high class both as to subject and as to style. The superiority of 
the works of these masters in the last particular is very striking: and 
it has often been matter of deep reflection with us, during a tolerably 
long course of observation, how very little approach is made by the 
painters of our day towards those excellencies for which this School is 
so justly celebrated, and which have always appeared to be duly ap- 
preciated though never followed. 

Until we have again a patronizing Church, there is indeed no hope 
for the growth of a grand style in Art; and it is more justly matter of 
regret than of surprise, that these truly admirable and admired exam- 
ples appear to have made so little impression upon our taste. 

Of the five pictures by Titian, ‘The Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ The 
Bacchus and Ariadne’ are the most striking in the contrast of their 
well-varied and most appropriate styles, and happily exhibit the cor- 
rectness of mind by which the designs of this great master were distin- 
guished. The first is composed with every attribute of love and gen- 
tleness, the colouring pure and chaste, and the whole scene redolent 
of sylvan softness and beauty. This composition is so well known by 
the engravings from it, that though it richly deserves a minute descrip- 
tion and every endeavour to make its excellence known and remem- 
bered, it appears almost superfluous to say, that Adonis is represented. 
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as in the act of quitting the embrace of Venus, armed for the chase, 
his dogs attending ; while she is endeavouring with gentle violence and 
blandishment of love to detain him: and in order to secure our sym- 
pathy with the sentiment and action of the scene, Cupid is most 
dextrously introduced in the back-ground. ‘Tis true he is asleep; by 
which the painter has modestly but aptly insinuated that even Beauty 
may fail of its object unless assisted by Love. The female figure is 
designed with the utmost delicacy, and is a chef d’cewore of colour, and 
all that beauty of form and texture and tint in which Titian so far sur- 
passed every other painter. Her back is towards the spectator, and 
the whole figure is gracefully turning towards Adonis with a sweet 
expression of entreaty, which he receives with a smiling but firm denial. 
It seems probable that this picture has lost some of the brightness of 
its colour, though it is not to be supposed that it ever approached the 
scale of splendour, which, though so admirable in the triumphal pro- 
cession of ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’, would have been out of keeping with 
the sentiment of the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 

In the other (‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’) the power of colour is truly 
wonderful, and in fact constitutes its chief value, as in point of com- 
position or beauty of any other kind it is deficient as a whole. There are 
some extremely fine parts and qualities in this picture, which render 
it perhaps as valuable for a national or public gallery as any that can 
be conceived :—its beauties of colouring are such as cannot be lost upon 
the intelligent student; nor can he, if his eye be at all correct, be 
misled by its defects. For fullness and force of pure unbroken colour 
carried to its highest pitch, yet kept in harmony by perfect skill in the 
arrangement, it is indeed a rare specimen. 

In the picture of ‘Ganymede’, the chastened style of Titian again ap- 
pears; and there is a striking similarity between the tone and temper of 
this work and that of the ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ It has probably formed 
part of a ceiling, being in a sexagonal form: the naked figure of the 
youth is nearly the size of life, and finely relieved by the black plumage 
of the bird of Jove (not to say the God himself), which with outspread 
wings sails fearlessly along the empyrean. It is an unaffected but 
powerful effort, displaying all the author’s acknowledged mastery of 
his art, and that in its highest and most intellectual style. 

Of the ‘ Music Party’, or the ‘Holy Family’, we think it would be 
fruitless to endeavour to interest any readers but those who are so far 
attached to the name and fame of the painter as to render it unneces- 
sary for us to draw their attention to his works wherever they may 
meet them, They contain ample proofs (particularly the latter pic- 
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ture,) of the skill and power which this truly fine painter exercised at 
will in the richness and transparency of his tone and colour. 

‘The Consecration of St. Nicholas’, by P. Veronese, has received 
perhaps as large a share, and we think most deservedly, of universal 
suffrage as any picture in this country; and from the time of its first 
appearance at the British Institution, upwards of twenty years since, 
has held a prominent place in the public estimation and remembrance. 
If not of the highest class of art, it is precisely of that class which is 
likely to obtain the most numerous admirers; as it is intellectual in 
character, and learned in point of composition. Possessing much beauty 
both of drawing and colour, and the whole harmonized by the most 
skilful arrangement of light and shadow into a solemn and appropriate 
tone and effect,—this fine picture, which is from eight to ten feet in 
height, is judiciously placed in the Gallery opposite to the noble work 
of Del Piombo (‘ The Raising of Lazarus’); and if it has not all the rude 
force of that earlier production, it exhibits the advancement of taste 
and science in the art which a few years had produced, and leads us to 
a painful recollection of the small iroprovement that has been achieved 
during three centuries that have since passed over our heads, as respects 
high art. 

The composition consists of eight or ten figures, and in plan and ar- 
rangement of the groups very much resembles the ‘ Theodosius’ by Sir 
Anthony Vandyck, described in our last number, though wholly dif- 
ferent in the management of chiar’-oscuro. That picture is admirable 
for simplicity in effect, and vigour and boldness of touch and character ; 
this for its beautiful tone and sentiment, and the high degree of know- 
ledge of the art manifested in every part of the work. St. Nicholas is 
receiving benediction “in humblest guise” from the hands of the Pope; 
and what is singular in this construction of the effect is, that a dark 
mass occupies the centre, while light and colour are with peculiar no- 
velty of taste and skill made to play all round the picture by means of 
the angel descending with the insignia of holiness. An officiating 
priest in white, the steps of the temple, and the boy clothed in rich 
colours holding the crozier, which, extending the light to the top 
of the other side of the picture, unite with the angel’s drapery and 
complete the chain:—it is here only that we are reminded of this 
painter's predilection for showiness of style and costume, every other 
part being subdued by a correct feeling of the subject; but the rich co- 
jour is here introduced with perfect propriety and success.—‘ The Rape 
of Europa’, by this graceful and imaginative painter, is deliciously 
coloured, and in the most beautiful preservation. It is of the cabinet 
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size, which renders it the more generally interesting, and is perfect in 
the highly poetical manner in which the story is told. The Nymph is 
certainly one whose charms appear in their full meridian, attended by 
her virgins: she timidly commits herself to her fate, whilst the exult- 
ing animal on which she is seated, enamoured of his lovely burthen, is 
licking her feet with an expression of amorous delight.— The landscape 
is also painted in a gay and happy tone of colour; and this picture 
may be truly called a brilliant gem. 

The grand work of Parmegiano presents a sublime conception of the 
‘Virgin Mother’, with the infant Jesus standing at her feet, and a 
somewhat dramatic representation of St. John the Baptist in a wild 
attitude, appearing to announce their advent, with a sleeping figure of 
St. Jerome in the middle distance. It is a picture of twelve feet in 
height, painted, as we learn from the Catalogue, ‘‘at Rome for a church 
at Citta di Costello in 1526-7.”—Our principal aim in the descriptions 
we have attempted to give of the principal pictures of the National 
Gallery has been to convey to the mind of the reader, whether artist or 
amateur, a general impression of their qualities, dwelling on those in 
particular which strike us as constituting their various excellencies. It 
has been objected to us, that we are not sufficiently technical ; and doubt- 
Jess we could have entered into a careful and minute detail of criticism in 
the mechanical varieties of touch and texture, indulged in abundantly 
wise and mysterious surmises as to the modes, materials, and even the 
pigments, to which this or that master was supposed to be addicted ; 
—aye, and taken great delight in the research. But, query, should we 
not have been thought tedious and trifling, and even common-place ? 
We have the satisfaction, however, of knowing that there are those, 
and of good judgment in the matter, by whom the style and quality of 
our remarks have been approved. But while we think the line we have 
chosen is right, we are by no means disposed to say a more methodical 
course of observation would have been wrong. We have, perhaps, 
addressed our thoughts more to the object of leading persons to feel, 
mark, and understand the fine qualities of a picture; in which we have 
been presumptuous enough to think we might assist them, rather than 
attempt to show how they were painted,—an art we honestly confess 
beyond our reach. 

The excellencies of this picture, and they are many, are of that 
description which it is most difficult to render intelligible to any but a 
practised eye; and hence, probably, the above confessions flow. Na- 
ture was not the leading-star of the genius of Parmegiano; and though 
an exquisite feeling of grace and beauty pervades his finest works, the 
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style is artificial; and it requires some, not to say a large, share of 
judgment in art, to appreciate them justly. Here is vigorous drawing, 
sublimity of conception, and very fine colour ; but there is neither har- 
mony nor unity in the composition. The figures of the Virgin and the 
infant Saviour, surrounded with an effulgence of effect, possessing great 
power and dignity in the drawing and in the characters,—if taken alone, 
are extremely fine: and so are the other figures, separately taken, all 
finely drawn and beautifully painted. It is therefore a work that 
must ever command the high admiration of the artist and the amateur ; 
but we will venture to say, the quality best calculated to excite the 
admiration of the public is the report (we believe we may say the 
fact,) that the noble price of four thousand guineas was paid for it by 
the British Institution, by whose munificence it has become the pro- 
perty of the British nation. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I feel greatly obliged by your early insertion in your very excel- 
lent Periodical of the communication I last sent you. I now send you 
another, which, if you think proper so to do, you will oblige me by in- 
serting. It has occurred to me, that it would be an excellent plan, 
when the Lectures delivered at the Royal Academy have all been given, 
to insert at the end of each of the Numbers of your Work, extracts 
from the best authors who have written on the Arts. Artists are not 
in general great readers; but by this plan the best of what has been 
written might be presented to them in a very small space, and be 
within the reach of all. A ConnoIssEurR. 





On the Composition of an Epic Painting. 


Tue great end and design of Epic Painting is to represent with ses 
coming dignity, and to record with a degree of splendour worthy of 
the event, those great exploits which, either by their fame or their im- 
portance, have added to the glory of a nation, or have so signalized the 
hero that has achieved them, as to render him an object worthy of the 
admiration of mankind. 

It must therefore be requisite that a composition of this character, 
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the chief end of which is to excite feelings of admiration in the minds 
of those who are the spectators of it, should combine in itself all those, 
principles of grandeur and of greatness which the’ subject it describes 
is capable or worthy of inspiring. That it should not only be a record 
of the great transaction it represents, but should be a representation of 
it, calculated to raise in the mind those sublime ideas and imaginations 
which the greatness of the transaction itself would excite. 

The first object, therefore, to be had in view in a composition of this 
character, appears to be, that it excite in our minds feelings of admi- 
ration ; of admiration of the transaction represented, and of admiration 
of the composition as a representation of that transaction. 

The end of every style of painting is to represent to us certain ob- 
jects in such a manner as to present to our imagination an immediate 
and vivid conception of them. There are in painting, however, various 
styles or walks. Some please us by their exact imitation of nature : 
others, by the force or beauty they possess in their manner of treating 
the subjects they embrace. But in Epic Painting the chief end to be 
attained is to raise and elevate the mind, and to excite in it great ideas 
and imaginations. Epic Painting, not so much by exactness of repre- 
sentation or imitation, as by creating in our minds associations with, 
or lofty ideas of, the transaction it describes, is employed to represent 
to us that transaction. Hence in Epic Painting there is not, as in that 
walk in painting which is employed in representing objects familiar to 
our view, the same necessity for so exact or servile an imitation of na- 
ture, further than what is necessary to produce in our minds such asso- 
ciations. Thus is it also with regard to Sculpture, which can never, 
from its nature, be supposed capable of approaching to, or resembling, 
real life so nearly as in any way to delude our imaginations ; but can 
effect its intended object alone by producing in our minds such asso- 
ciations with the transaction it is intended to represent. 

As Epic Painting and Epic Poetry have both of them for their end 
the same object, (that of exciting in the mind great ideas and sensa- 
tions,) so also do they each attain this object by creating in the mind 
associations with the transactions they describe. They differ, however, 
partially in this; that in Epic Poetry a transaction may be described, 
‘ not only in the exact instant of its performance, but also in its different 
stages and proceedings: the mind may be gradually introduced to the 
subject, and the narration may be continued and carried on through 
all its various circumstances and changes. But in Epic Painting, the 
instant of time alone, of the achievement of the action described, is that 
which can be represented; although the description of it should in 
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some measure serve to convey to us an idea of what has but just pre- 
ceded the moment of the transaction, and of what is immediately to 
follow in the completion of it. 

With regard to the manner of treating an Epic composition, it 
should be particularly kept in view that the principal object in the 
piece do strike the eye primarily and most forcibly, and that the cor- 
responding and collateral parts in it harmonize with and combine to 
give effect to the whole. 

Perspicuity in the manner of treating the subject represented must 
also claim particular attention. Without it, the composition will lose 
much of its expression, from a misunderstanding or difficulty at first 
sight, when the effect should most strike the spectator, of ascertaining 
what in reality is intended to be represented. 

As the entire piece is the representation of one transaction only, so 
therefore the respective characters which compose it should each com- 
bine to give effect to the principal one, as in the Cartoon by Raphael 
of ‘St. Paul Preaching to the Athenians.’ The respective characters 
that compose the piece should be represented, not only as individuals 
such as might have composed, or even such as probably did compose 
the actors in the transaction ; but as individuals worthy of being repre- 
sented as the coadjutors in so great an action, and should be endowed 
with all that majesty and that dignity which, as such, they are deemed 
capable of possessing. 

As the hero or principal character in the composition is that which 
immediately and with the greatest effect strikes the eye of the spec- 
tator ; as it is itself the grand object of attraction ; and as in it are cen- 
tered all the greatness and the majesty of the composition,—so therefore 
in it should be comprehended all that dignity, that grandeur, and that 
sublimity, which it is possible to instil into it. 

As a whole, a composition of this character should be calculated to 
excite in us the highest sensations, and to animate in us the most sub- 
lime and lofty imaginations, which it is in the nature of poetry or of the 
most exalted of intellectual attainments to be capable of calling forth. 


On the more effectual Promotion of the Fine Arts. 


[Continued from page 331.] 


Tuose who have devoted a due consideration to the subject of Provin- 
cial Institutions, must have come to the conclusion, that, with all the 
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immense good thereby conferred on the Fine Arts generally, the thing 
itself has been originally begun at the wrong end to effect the success 
so anxiously desired by those who have so laudably exerted themselves 
on the occasion. They should in the first instance have emanated from 
the metropolis ; and the members of the Royal Academy, to have done 
their duty, as they are considered to take the lead im art, should have 
been the liberal promoters of diffusing the knowledge of art throughout 
the kingdom : for, considering their Royal prerogatives, they are cer- 
tainly called upon to do something more for the national prosperity 
than showing off their own works to the best advantage on the walls 
of Somerset House once a year. If these persons are found to be de- 
ficient in their duty to their fellow bemgs, then the directors of the 
British Institution “for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom” should look a little further than promoting the Arts in the 
metropolis, or else honestly change the title of the Institution at once. 
It should consider itself as the parent Society, and the provincial Instita- 
tions throughout the country as the branches; they should stand closely 
im connexion with each other, similar to the principle of religious and 
other objects, where the members of the parent Societies in Londen are 
strenuously using every means to support their country friends in the 
same cause; and thus the general benefit is daily felt and extended. 
While, however, it may be thought that provincial exhibitions, in the 
first instance, did not commence from the right source, a due caution 
must be observed lest we are wanting in gratitude to those who have 
already laboured in the country without the assistance they were en- 
titled to. Barbarous in the extreme must be that individual who could 
in the least degree be deficient im placing a full value upon their exer- 
tions: indeed, so opposite ought it to be, that it is scarcely possible for 
those in the profession (especially of brother artists) to respect and 
esteem them sufficiently. At the same time these persons, possibly 
from their long residence in the town, must be subject to little preju- 
dices, which are, to say the least, rather injurious than otherwise to the 
prosperity of the exhibitions ;—such, for instance, as Mr. A. (if an artist, 
and one of the promoters of a provincial Institution) is not a favourite 
with my Lord B. in the neighbourhood ;-he may have offended his 
lordship by a want of fawning for his patronage, or some such inde- 
pendent bearing (by the by, very natural to artists); or his style of 
painting does not accord with his lordship’s taste :—in fact, the idea of 
his being a country artist, if even he possessed the very powers of a 
Titian, is quite enough for his lordship to be prejudiced; at all events 
it is enough to afford a ground for his lordship to excuse himself from 
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eduntenancing the Institution ; for there is perhaps no occasion to repeat 
the old idea,—that, where the feeling is cold and indifferent, every 
little paltry excuse is made use of for evasion; and in no situation is it 
mote évident than that of the higher circles. Again, if the founders of 
provincial Institutions be of the class of independent resident citizens, 
they are not less subject te prejudices ; and thus the prosperity of Art is 
cramped and confined, to what it would otherwise be, if conducted upon 
the more broad and liberal principles of a parent Society of the Artists 
of the Royal Academy, or the members of the British Institution. But 
what is to be done, then? Country artists and resident citizens are the 
only class of persons who have as yet come forward to undertake the 
responsibility of erecting buildings and establishing annual exhibitions 
in the country. "Tis true, my Lord B., or Sir Charles C., may give a 
guinea a year, or perhaps take a five-shilling ticket for the season, and 
then with an air of importance boast of the honour of being a patron 
of the Fine Arts of his country; and where an extraordinary fine 
picture is forced upon his view, and he cannot “ get off,” why, he pur- 
chases it, if he can get it at one-third of its original price and value; 
and then perhaps he would not have become a purchaser, but in the 
hopes of getting lauded in the newspapers, and his character of patro- 
nizing the town, so that when he becomes a candidate at the next elec- 
tion for an M.P., he may have the opportunity of making a fine flourish 
as to the obligation the towns-people lay under for his supporting, 
among other things, forsooth, the Fine Arts! Indeed, looking at the 
scanty patronage to modern art, of the great, even in the metropolis, 
and although the British Institution has a list of names of patrons and 
subscribers,—how few, how very few, of these noblemen purchase pic- 
tures! The directors of this establishment seem fully aware of it them- 
selves; for in their preliminary notice to their Catalogue some time since 
(1811), they lament that they have been disappointed of the patronage 
which, from the magnitude and importance of such a country, they had 
reason to expect. Indeed, when we look at the nobility whose names are 
inserted in their Catalogue, and compare them with the total peerage of 
the United Kingdom, together with the immense mass of opulent and 
wealthy classes of society, there is indeed sufficient grounds for com- 
plaint, both to those who have the active management as well as the 
exhibitors themselves. It is necessary to make this observation to 
prove, without naming the neglect of the English Government, the fact 
that our nobility have scarcely exerted themselves either in the me- 
tropolis or in the country; which must consequently place the higher 
value upon the efforts of those other classes, whether citizens or pro- 
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fessional artists, who, under such a thick cloud of difficulties and dis- 
couragement, strive to rouse a proper spirit of patronage for the genius 
of their countrymen. 

Had the British and Provincial Institutions done no good, well might 
we “hang our harps upon the willows :” but as it is so very evident 
that they have done good to a certain extent, we may reasonably con- 
clude, that by a well directed attention and cooperation of the artists 
themselves with those who labour for the general prosperity, the result 
could not possibly prove otherwise than beneficial to all. As artists 
may not all be aware of the arduous task and distress of mind those 
who direct provincial institutions impose upon themselves, it might be 
amusing to give them some idea of it. But as it might, in the present 
instance, be considered a digression, and the subject of the martyrdom 
and miseries of those who superintend the getting up an Exhibition 
are of sufficient length to afford an interesting article of itself, and will 
show that their situation is no bed of roses, I promise myself, with the 
permission of the worthy Editor, to offer them to the inspection of the 
readers of his ‘ Library’ at a future time. 

Before I conclude, I would just hint at another evil,—a great barrier 
to our national progress in art,—namely, that horrid mania, so destruc- 
tive and ruinous to the interests of our living artists, the purchasing of 
the works of what is called the ‘“‘ Old Masters,”—a fashion at present 
existing so much in high life, that it is enough of itself to damp and 
destroy the energies of every artist who has to live by his pencil, as 
well as to cause sorrow in the heart of every true lover of his country. 
{ heartily join in the opinion of many who think it is time a foil was 
put to this; and decidedly advise, as one means, that the artists of the 
present day should exert themselves, and make a proper appeal to the 
feelings of the nobility, by giving that support which it is their duty to 
provincial Exhibitions; and no doubt but speedily the rage for collecting 
the works of the old black masters would be superseded by the cultiva- 
tion of our native talent; and the thousands expended by noblemen on 
the trash of the Continent would flow into the right channels, of sup- 
porting the superior geniuses of modern British Art. 

T trust that sufficient has been said to show, that one of the principal 
things now wanting to destroy the coldness of the public feeling towards 
the Fine Arts of this country, is the exertions of the artists themselves 
to support provincial Institutions with their best works. If, as has been 
proved, the nobility will not in the first instance come forward as they 
ought; and if those who do stand forth as patriots in the cause, to esta- 
blish provincial Institutions, are indifferently treated by the first-rate 
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leading artists of the metropolis not contributing their pictures,—how 
can they possibly expect the Fine Arts of their country to advance? 
What right have artists to complain of a want of patronage and taste 
in our own country, when a remedy in a great measure is within their 
own grasp? Surely nothing but a want of leisure to consider the vast 
importance of the subject could have caused such supineness hitherto. I 
trust they will now arouse, and exert themselves manfully by the imme- 
diate formation of a Society in London for promoting the Fine Arts 
throughout the Kingdom, and thus show that there is liberality enough 
in the profession to be anxious for the diffusion of knowledge. This, 
to have begun aright, should have been the first step in advancing pro- 
vincial Institutions. It is, however, not too late now. When it must 
be so well known that there are persons who have already come for- 
ward with so much honour to themselves, and have at immense expense 
and risk erected splendid buildings for the annual exhibition and sale 
of the works of their countrymen, surely the artists must feel it a duty 
to support them in every possible way. Puito-Arrss. 


Ut pictura, poesis. 


Sir,—In your last Number I was surprised to observe in the article 
entitled “*A Roland for an Oliver,” some remarks tending rather to 
the disparagement of poetry, or to contrast that noble faculty with the 
painter's art ; as if poetry itself were not part and parcel of the compo- 
sition of a painter’s mind, as much as the powers of painting are inhe- 
rent in the mind of a poet. What highly wrought description of Persian 
luxury, or Peri’s paradise, can give more pleasing gratification to the 
mind than a mellow sunset from the chaste pencil of a Barret, with his 
classical buildings and accompaniments, and perhaps the maiden cres- 
cent of the moon peering out of the blueness of space, and ready to 
assume her sway when the sun shall haye resigned his more gorgeous 
sceptre? What poem can display more poetry than many of Turner’s 
landscapes and fancy scenes, or than the beautiful works of Wilson ? 
Turner may be in painting what Byron was in poetry. In his paintings we 
trace a bold and vivid pencil, and an evident desire to produce new 
combinations of effects and colour, with a mind capable of the wildest 
flights of fancy, and the calmest and most pleasing nature. In Callcot 
we may trace a Rogers ; in Collins, a Crabbe ; in Reynolds, a Shak- 
speare ; in Wilkie, a Scott; and perhaps in Etty,a Moore. Etty’s co- 
louring is rich and vivid, though his fancy may want the airy wings of 
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his poetical counterpart, if I may be allowed to say so. So likewise 
Byron may be said to have been in poetry what Turner is in painting*. 
andso on. But I have troubled you too long. All I wish to urge is, 
that you do not lay your pages open to a discussion as to the relative 
merits of poetry and painting ; for, 1 imagine, they originate in one aud 
the same source, and are each of them poetry, each of them painting. 
I am your obedient Servant, and 
One or your Susscripers. 
Regent's Park, 


Sir,—Having observed in your last Number a notice of an Academy 
in Gray's Inn Lane, for the purpose of studying from the clothed figure, 
I consider it but justice to call the attention of those really interested 
in the advancement of art to another Society. The subject is one which 
might involve deeper arguments and disputations than | feel willing to 
enter upon at present. Leaving invidious comparisons aside therefore, 
as inconsistent with the interests of a liberal art, and leaving to some 
abler hand the discussion of advantages derivable from studying at one 
Society or another,—the simple question is, Why the Life Academy is not 
better supported? The Academy at Ship Yard, Temple Bar, was insti- 
tuted in 1822, to afford opportunities to those who, from various rea- 
sons, were unable to attend the Royal Academy, and is supplied with 
the best models, male and female, that can be procured: the hours of 
attendance are from six till eight in the winter, and from five till seven 
in the summer. This Academy has been diminishing in numbers ever 
since its first establishment, and is now almost deserted ; so much so 
that its funds are quite inadequate to the necessary expenses; and 
but for the zeal of Mr. Etty, this Society would have been broken up 
long ere this. From between twenty and thirty, its daily attendance is 
reduced to about half a dozen, often only two or three. 

There was an Academy at the Savoy in the Strand, where artists or 
amateurs could improve their drawing from the antique, and occasion- 
ally from the life; but the room is now converted into a printer’s shop. 
Even by the failure of this, the Academy at Ship Yard does not seem to 
have benefited ; so that there is either great neglect on the artists’ part, 
a deficiency of the rising profession, or the situation has become more 
inconvenient. During the exhibition months at the Royal Academy, 
this (which is not far to the east of it) offers the only opportunity for 


* Byron was a painter, notwithstanding Ais ‘nonsense’ or professed ab- 
horrence of the Art. 
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studying the human figure, and the expense is so trifling that any artist 
would be amply compensated if his attendance was only for two or 
three months.—These are the facts, Mr. Editor, to the best of my infor- 
mation ; and if you will insert this in your interesting and improving 
work, it will be open for contradiction, and may solicit some explana- 
tion of the cause of this apathy on a subject so vitally important in the ad- 
vancement of high art. It is curious that we should direct the Arts in a 
manner so diametrically opposed to foreigners, who think too much time 
and too much labour cannot be devoted to correct drawing, who are apt 
to consider that our finest productions would be equally fine ‘“ turned 
upside down,” and sarcastically ask what individual of all our painters 
can draw the human figure. Yours, P.B.P. 


Of British Painters. 


Sir,—I have read the criticism upon Mr. Allan Cunningham's Fifth 
Volume, in your Number for April (Vol. iii. p. 319), with perfect 
approbation, as ably and, [ trust, successfully tending to undeceive 
the public as to the reliance which may be placed upon his facts or 
opinions. The latter have been so critically scrutinized by your cor- 
respondent, as to leave nothing for me to add. But as to the disabusing 
his very numerous readers from the gross ignorance of historical facts, 
and his unblushing perseverance in concocting a book from the publi- 
cations of his contemporaries, without acknowledgement, I feel it a duty 
to the literature of England, to prove them by adducing undeniable 
evidence. 

In the first volume (p. 33), he asserts that ‘“ Buckingham (Villiers) 
exerted all his arts of persuasion to entice over Carlo Maratti, and Venet 
a French painter of eminence.” Maratti was just three years old when 
the duke was killed in 1628; and as to the eminence of Venet, Pil- 
kington and Bryant, very good authorities, do not mention his name. 

P.37. “Of George Jameson, distinguished by the name of the Scotch 
Vandyck, less is known than I could wish.’ What Mr. Cunningham 
wished, he has fulfilled in his fifth volume, by a panegyric which must 
appear unsound to any but Caledonian prejudices, when he contemptu- 
ously overlooks Dobson. Vandyck gave to his meritorious pupil Dob- 
son, unequivocal and constant praise. The latter died at the early age 
of 36, and Jameson at 58. So critical a judge of painting as Charles 
the First would scarcely have nominated him Serjeant Painter and 
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suecessor of Vandyck, upon any but superior pretensions, when he might 
have preferred his own countryman Jameson. Dobson's pictures were 
distinguished by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and their value rose greatly upon 
his decision, which might, perchance, be as accurate, as that of Mr. 
Cunningham—or Zoilus, 
“Ingenium magni livor detrectat Homeri, 
Quisquis es, ex illo Zoili nomen habes.” 
Ovip. De Remedio Amorum, 

P. 47. He says, that “Lely’s beauties at Windsor kindled up old 
Pepys.” Old Pepys, as he is here called, was at that time (1662) just 
thirty years of age, when few men require “to be kindled up” to ad- 
mire consummate beauty. 

With peculiar vanity Mr. Cunningham takes anecdotes wherever he 
can find them, but is easily tracked in the snow by those who know 
where they had first appeared. He cautiously, however, avoids making 
references ; and after having walked off with other people’s gloves, en- 
deavours to fit some of them to his own hands. He lops, dilates, and 
re-models, only to prove a bungling adaptation. Of this circumstance 
the remuining lives in this volume exhibit nearly as many instances as 
pages ; and the attempt to give them an air of having been first heard 

by himself is a complete failure. 
-. Vol. iti. p. 11. If Lysons’s extract from the Duke of Devonshire's 
book of expenses incurred in ornamenting Chatsworth ‘‘ seems not to 
be entitled to much respect,” why does Mr. Cunningham refer to a 
similar book to prove that Cibber was employed there, upon that sole 
authority ? The reasoning he has thought fit to add is mere flippancy. 

The volume on Sculpture is decidedly the best, as it was written fresh 
from the studio, and shows somewhat less of the “ sutor ultra crepidam.” 

He speaks of Flaxman, when a boy, “sitting and reading of poetry ;"’ 
—so much for brilliant style ! 

With what feeling does Mr. Cunningham, in his Life of Inigo Jones 
(passim), quote the malevolent and coarse effusions of Ben Jonson 
against him! His biographers of better taste and more liberality, while 
they speak of the bitter quarrel so long kept up between two eminent 
men with tegret, repress obsolete scandal with contempt; perhaps 
because such copious quotations would at least swell the duodecimo. 
Of classical knowledge, such examples as the following are fortunately 
rare. Vol. v. p. 157, “ Agrippina landing with the ashes of Germanicus, 
—a subject suggested by George III. to Benjamin West,” to which is 
subjoined a rather curious note: “‘ By the by, Mr. West represented 
His Majesty as having read to him the account of the event from Livy— 
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not knowing that the passage was contained in the. lost books of the 
historian,”—Found in the lost books of Livy !!!—books which neither 
Mr, C. nor any of his learned friends ever saw, and which were written 
by one who even died before Germanicus himself!! The circumstance 
is differently stated even by Mr. Galt, from whom he has so liberally 
borrowed: “Archbishop Drammond engaged West to paint for him the 
story of Agrippina landing with the ashes of Germanicus, and sent to 
his library for the volume in which Tacitus describes the circumstances.” 
This most exquisitely pathetic description of the illustrious widow after 
the death of her husband, who was poisoned, has been read a thousand 
times, with admiration and delight, in the second and third volumes of 
his Annals. 

Such, forsooth, is the classical erudition of the studio,—a word perpe- 
tually recurring with Mr. C., and which, in more intelligible English, 
means merely a workshop! 

I will only add a specimen of political history which I apprehend to 
be perfectly new:—In speaking of Copley’s picture of the Death of 
- Chatham (vol. v. p. 171), he observes, with a sentiment bordering on 

scandalum magnatum, ‘‘ All Lords could feel alike; some, from their 
looks, may be supposed rejoicing that death, having struck the head of 
the Administration, seems satisfied with his prey.” Lord Chatham, then, 
who received the fatal stroke, having finished his philippic against the 
American war, is to be considered by fourteen thousand purchasers of the 
Family Library (out of twenty-two millions of enlightened inhabitants), 
as having been the head of an Administration to which he had then been 
ten years in opposition! Alas for the literature of Old England!! A. 





. Paris, May 3, 1832. 
Srr,—An absence of several months from London has prevented my 
_seeing, until within these few days, the fifth volume of Allan Cunning~ 
ham’s Lives of British Artists. This has been the subject of regret to 
me, as I find this volume, on examination, by far the most remarkable 
of the series. An obvious peculiarity at first sight is a decrease in bulk 
to the amount. of some forty or fifty pages. One thinks of Emma’s 
waist, ‘ fine by degrees and beautifully less ;” and expecting that the 
select nature of its contents will atone for this falling off in quantity; 
opens the book for a confirmation of the pleasing idea. I hesitate not 
to say, that a more palpably trading, book-making job never issued 
from the meanest book-stall in existence. The last two volumes had, 
indeed, evidence enough of this mercenary spirit; but here we have 
scarcely anything else. It contains eleven lives,—four of Scottish 
Vor, III. —No. 17. 3T 
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painters, and seven of Englishmen ;—the life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
which was advertised at first, being withheld. Not one article in this 
biographical manufacture is what it ought to be, either in reference to the 
public favour bestowed on ‘The Family Library,” a due consideration 
of British Art, or the acquired reputation of Mr. Cunningham. In two 
of the Scotch lives Mr. C. acknowledges able assistance ; the other two 
are not without internal evidence of similar aid. Of all four it. may be 
observed, that the true interests of art, and the real edification of the 
public, would insist on their total exclusion. The life of Romney is 
cautiously written ; but, as an attempt to go over the whole contents of 
this singular volume would be a wearisome task, I shall confine my ob- 
servations to a life which is purely and entirely Mr. Cunningham's own, 
the life of an artist who has not before hada biographer,—Jobn Singleton 
Copley. 

In writing this life, the author, by his own showing, enjoyed every ad- 
vantage which mortal man could desire. His materials are gathered 
‘* from the memories of his companions in art, the affection of his de- 
scendants, and the imperfect :uthority of fugitive references and Academy 
catalogues.” To this should be added, access to the painter’s corre- 
spondence ; and when we remember that he has not been dead seventeen 
years, that several of his companions are living, and that his descendants, 
as Mr. C. loosely words it, are his children, it will be readily felt that 
all things necessary for the work were at the writer’s command. 

Let us now see how Mr. Cunningham has executed his task. He 
has told us what in his opinion ought to be done, in the following words : 
“ I hold, that in proportion as a man’s works are worthy of notice, so is 
his conduct as a man worthy of being known. I can never consent to look 
upon a man of genius as a mere holder of a pen or pencil, of whom 
nothing further than how he placed his writing-desk, or mixed up his 
palette, deserves to be noted.” After this profession of faith and practice, 
and keeping in mind the sources of information at the author’s command, 
we find the following stumbling-block in the way: “ Those who desire 
to know the modes of study, the peculiar habits, the feelings and opi- 
nions, likings and dislikings of Copley, cannot, I fear, be gratified.” 
Why not? and of what use, then, has been the information derived from 
the painter's family, and from his companions, if not to supply these 
desirable points? Another singular omission is, that the author has 
carefully avoided all mention of the painter’s marriage: we may infer, 
indeed, that Copley entered the state of wedlock ; but Mr. C. has not 
thought proper to say one word about it; and this is the more remark- 
able, as in every other life, save one, throughout the five volumes, he has 
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sought out and recorded the marriages of the respective artists, and pre- 
served the maiden appellations of their fair partners with a Scottish 
accuracy. 

’ Taking these inexplicable omissions into consideration, it will excite 
ne surprise that twenty-four pages suffice to contain all that Mr. Cun- 
ningham has to say of Copley. I shall not follow him through his de- 
tailed examination of certain large pictures, upon the merits of which 
public opinion has long since determined ; but I must crave permission 
to subjoin a few cursory observations. 

Fully agreeing with Mr. C, on the imperfection of fugitive references, 
and not clearly comprehending how any such could be serviceable, | must 
say that his uses of the Academy catalogues, which are authorities, have 
been of a very strange nature, According to him, in 1760, a painting 
of Copley’s, of a Boy and Squirrel, excited a deep interest in the minds 
of the Academicians, whose ingenuity was put on the rack properly to 
display it in their room, and worthily to notice it in their catalogue. 
Now, as Mr. Cunningham here speaks of the Academicians, describes 
their exhibition, and quotes their catalogue nine years before any Royal 
Academy existed, 1 am forcibly reminded of his own words, “ It is more 
amusing to read such a book than safe to quote it.” 

Copley was by birth an American, of nearly the same age as West. 
The worthy Quaker first crossed the Atlantic, and set up his easel in the 
mother country ; and, with his characteristic kindliness of heart, appears 
to have served his countryman wisely and well in all matters relative to 
his studies and tour in Italy, and his final settlement in England. Mr. 
Cunningham has resolved that he sball be still further useful ; and, by 
making the styles of the two colonists resemble, by giving them the same 
defects, claims, by innuendo, for Copley “ as large a measure” of ability as 
West's. He goes further ;—he does not scruple to place the ‘ Battle off 
Camperdown’, an acknowledged failure of the former painter, alongside 
the celebrated ‘ La Hogue’ of the President, and introduces “ a distin- 
guished officer” to assist him with a little technical criticism. This distin- 
guished personage declared it “ a splendid confusion,” and asserted, that 
“‘ if the painter had commanded the fleet, and conducted it so, he would 
have been soundly thrashed.” I trust that this officer is a fictitious cha- 
racter: be that as it may, let us examine the remark Mr. C. has thought 
so worthy preserving, first in an historical, then in a pictorial view, and 
a very few words will suffice for both. The battle off Cape La Hogue 
was fought close in-shore, where the French men-of-war were hauled in 
so near that it was impossible for any English vessels of equal burthen 
to approach. On the part of the English and Dutch squadrons it was 

3T2 
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therefore an affair of boarding from boats. West has accurately and 
judiciously represented all this ; and had either Mr. Cunningham or the 
distinguished officer been acquainted with the historical facts, the re- 
mark in question would never have been made, or at least never have 
‘been repeated. Next, as to the ‘La Hogue’ as a picture, its colouring 
‘is defective; but I am not singular in declaring, that as a composition 
it is perspicuous, full, and impressive, energetically telling its story in a 
manner not easily to be misunderstood. Had either Mr. C. or his warlike 
friend condescended to examine it, they would have seen that there is not 
an English ship in the picture. 

Another historical error, yet more flagrant, occurs in speaking of the 
painting of ‘ The Death of Lord Chatham’, now in the National Gallery. 
Mr. C. says that certain Lords, “from their looks, may be supposed in- 
wardly rejoicing that death, having struck the head of the Administra- 
‘tion, seems satisfied with his prey.” Surely the compositor who set this 
up, and the pressman who worked off the sheet, must have blushed for 
the writer. It is needless to remind any one besides Mr. Cunningham, 
‘that Lord Chatham was neither the head, nor any part of the Admini- 
stration at the time in question; or to observe that Copley has pro- 
perly represented him on the Opposition side of the house. 

These are faults which are not to be redeemed by.a more polished 
style, or by more interesting matter, than No. 27 of the “ Family Library.” 
presents; and if the proprietor of that undertaking has any regard for its 
reputation, or any desire to benefit the rising generation, he will inter- 
fere to prevent us any further inflictions of this nature.—The life of 
Lawrence has been kept back, doubtless with a view to the formation of 
another volume ; and along with “the cynic Northcote”, (as Mr. C. has 
it), Jackson, and another or two of our day, together with a gleaning 
from times past of Isaac Fuller, Oliver, and a few more, a sixth volume 
of British Artists may be concocted. The author of the Life of Copley 
has, however, demonstrated his utter inability to do anything when left 
-to himself; and his failure becomes the more ridiculous ashe has treated 
-all former biographers of artists, from Nichols down to Knowles and 
‘Smith, with marvellous little ceremony. His cavalier style is the less 
justifiable, as I verily believe that it.is solely and entirely owing to the 
labours of his predecessors, that the other lives do not present the same 
glaring ignorance of history, chronology, and art, so conspicuous in the 
Life.of Copley. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, j 
‘ An Eneuisu Artist. 


[We have received two other letters on the subject of Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s work ; but as the observations they contain have been anticipated 
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either in these letters or in our.own criticism, we trust the writers will 
excuse their non-insertion. } 


' 





EXHIBITION OF TILE ROYAL ACADEMY. — 


Tuer Exhibition of the Royal Academy is a fearful ordeal for me- 
diocrity ; as, among the numerous works exhibited by the best of our 
artists, so many of the highest order are produced, as to throw into 
shade the works of all those who have not attained the same prac- 
‘tical skill, or who do not possess equal powers of perception. The 
annual exhibitions may truly be characterized as annual triumphs 
of art: they are also subjects of national pride and congratulation, 
when ‘we see, in the midst of conflicting parties and the agitation of 
some of the most important questions in the well-being of a state, that 
the people (for we exonerate the Government and the Aristocracy from 
any such honourable distinction,) are not altogether neglectful of those 
arts which’ civilize the manners and improve the morals of a nation, 
while they add to its most permanent glory and its surest means of 
prosperity. The influence they possess is not the less beneficial for 
being almost unseen and unfelt; the most powerful streams are often 
the gentlest; and the dews and showers of Heaven are to the arts of 
peace what the hurricane and the thunder-cloud are to the collisions of 
parties in the state. 

There is not to our mind a more gratifying sight than the well-filled 
rooms of the Academy; for it is impossible for those multitudes to retire 
to their own homes without a store of new ideas, which, almost un- 
known to themselves, must have a most important effect upon their 
future thoughts and actions. Compared with such a refined mental en- 
joyment, the ball-room and the concert sink into the most sensual gra- 
‘tifications ; as from them no new ideas can be obtained for the purpose 
of improving the mind, and we fear no probable chance of improving 
the morals. It is our pride, on the contrary, to lead the public to in- 
nocent pleasures, which will increase with increasing years, and be a 
‘solace to the last. To complete the gratification of the critic, however, 
‘we ought, in walking round the room, to have the company of each 
artist while examining his performance, so as to have the benefit of his 
‘own unreserved explanation of the objects he had in view, and the means 
by which he sought to obtain them. Without knowing those objects, 
we may perhaps often blame a painting for the very reason why blame 
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should not be incurred, because the artist had in experiment attempt- 
ed to attain a certain effect by certain means inconsistent with what 
the critic might please to cavil at. The means which Titian employed 
to give that magical tone to his works which all ages must view with 
admiration, have baffled all inquirers to ascertain ; and even the illus- 
trious Reynolds, who destroyed many of those works in a vain attempt 
to obtain the information by analysis, has also left us in ‘a great mea- 
sure ignorant of his practice of the art. The greatest painters have 
generally been the greatest experimentalists ; for it is not in the nature 
of a great genius to submit to follow in dull routine, when new roads 
to excellence may be struck out. With what continually fresh delight 
do we contemplate the new combinations of Turner, his bold disregard 
of everyday rules and maxims, and his daring (apparent) inconsistencies 
of colour. Yet if they answer the purpose of the art by eliciting de- 
light and commanding the approbation of taste, what greater success 
can be sought to be achieved? Of the six pictures he exhibits this 
year, two are marine views ; viz. (206) ‘ Van Tromp’s Shallop at the 
Entrance of the Scheldt’, and (284) ‘ Helvoetsluys,—the City of Utrecht, 
64, going to Sea’; to which may be adtled two others, (153) ‘ The 
Prince of Orange, William III. embarked from Holland and landed at 
Torbay, Nov. 4th, 1688, after a stormy Passage’, and (453) ‘ Staffa, 
Fingal’s Cave’. The bare enumeration of the names of these will con- 
vey to the reader who knows Mr. Turner’s style, as good an idea as 
any description we. could detail; and for those of our readers who have 
not that advantage, it would be vain to attempt it. They must perforce 
abandon their fastnesses, even if they be as far north as Inverness, and 
give their days to the contemplation of works, beyond which art never 
did go, and which we may therefore perhaps truly say cannot go. The 
others are, (355) ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar came near to the mouth of the 
burning fiery furnace, and said, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
come forth and come hither”, and (70) ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,— 
Italy’. The former is one of those extraordinary flights in which 
Mr. Turner is so often so fond of indulging, to the astonishment and 
unfeigned delight of one half of the world of art, and the astonish- 
ment and self-conceited supercilious remarks of the other. These 
attempt to conceal their inferiority from themselves by dwelling on 
and exaggerating the faults of acknowledged genius; while the others 
love to see new effects and new combinations produced, to create 
interest in the success of the experiment. The figures are almost un- 
intelligible—they flit before us, as they ought to do, in a superhuman 
manner; but to our mind it is impossible to conceive a finer effect of 
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lurid light than is here portrayed. The picture is a small one, about 
two feet by two and a half: we should delight to see it attempted on 
a larger scale, believing it would be a great trial even to Mr. Turner’s 
powers to give a large finished picture of what would, if successful, be 
a truly wonderful performance. The other, ‘Italy,’ which is about 
four feet and a half by three and a half, is an extensive champaign,— 
shepherds dancing in the foreground, and boundless hills in the distance ; 
—we say boundless, for it is one of Mr. Turner’s greatest characteristics 
to give the effect of space, in which, among modern painters at least, 
he stands pre-eminent. To it he has attached the iines from Childe 
Harold, Canto iv. : 


“« ——-.- and_ now, fair Italy! 
Thou art the garden of the world. 
Even in thy desert what is like to thee? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility : 
- Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced.” 


And certainly the picture of the poet is not more rich and glowing than 
this of the artist; the hypercritic might say too much so, that it is a blaze 
of king’s-yellow and chrome, and that the sky is cold in comparison, and 
does not harmonize with the scene below. It may be so, but time must 
decide on the judgment of the painter; and we, for our parts, will not 
undertake to prophesy that the one may not be mellowed and softened 
down in the course of a few years, to make the next generation marvel 
at our coldness in the appreciation of such a work. 

After this, we must at once turn to the picture which, as most intel- 
ligible to the uninitiated, as it is admired by those cognoscent of art, 
receives the long, undivided observation of all,—Mr. Wilkie’s ‘ Knox 
preaching before the Lords of the Congregation, 10th June 1559’ (134). 
To say that this is the finest picture Mr, Wilkie ever painted, high as 
would be the encomium, still would be too little; we should do wrong 
to say less than that it is the finest ever painted by any one in the 
peculiar line of art which it aims at. It is nearly about the same size 
as Mr. Turner's ‘ Italy’, and is intended for Sir Robert Peel’s gallery. 
The scene is described in the catalogue, whence we will venture to 
transcribe it : 

“In Dr. M‘Crie’s Life of this extraordinary person is described the event 
this picture is intended to represent, which took place during the regency 
of Mary of Guise, in the parish church of St. Andrews in Fifeshire, where 


John Knox, having just arrived from Geneva, after an exile of thirteen years, 
in defiance of a threat of assassination, and while an army in the field was 
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watching the proceedings of his party, appeared in the pulpit and discoursed 
to a numerous assembly, including many of the clergy ; when such was the 
influence of his doctrine, that the provost, bailies, and inhabitants harmoni-. 
ously agreed to set up the reformed worship in the town. The church was 
stripped of all images and pictures, and the monasteries were pulled down. 
*~“ Close to the pulpit; on'the right of Knox, are Richard Ballenden, his 
amanuensis, with-Christopher Goodman, his colleague ; and, in black, the 
Knight Templar, Sir James Sandilands, in whose house at Calder the first 
Protestant sacrament was received. Beyond the latter, in the scholar’s cap 
and gown, is that accomplished student of St. Andrews, the Admirable 
Crichton. Under the pulpit is Thomas Wood, the precentor, with his 
hour-glass ; the school-boy below is John Napier, Baron of Merchiston, in- 
ventor of the logarithms; and further to the right is a child which has been 
brought to be baptized when the discourse is over. 

“ On the other side of the picture, in red, is the Lord James Stuart, after- 

wards Regent Murray ; beyond, is the Earl of Glencairne; and in the front, 
resting on his sword, is the Earl of Morton; behind whom is the Earl of 
Argyll, whose Countess, the half-sister of Queen Mary, and the lady in 
attendance upon her, make up the chief light of the picture. Above this 
group is John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, supported by the 
Bishop Beatoun, of Glasgow, with Quintus Kennedy, the Abbot of Cross 
Raguel, who maintained against Knox a fierce disputation. 
* “In the gallery is Sir Patrick Learmouth, Provost of St. Andrews and 
Laird of Dairsie, and with him two of the bailies. The boy on their left is 
Andrew Melville, successor of Knox; and beyond him, with other Professors 
of the University of St. Andrews, is the learned Buchanan; at the back of 
the gallery a crucifix, attracting the regard of Catholic penitents; and in the 
obscurity above is an escutcheon to the memory of Cardinal Beaton.” 

This scene, it will be observed, is not only striking in itself, but has 
all the interest attached to it, by the genius of the painter, which the 
association of historical names and events could add to it. The figure 
of Knox in the pulpit is nobly conceived, in the energetic attitude of 
what was finely observed by Mr. Grattan of Dr. Kirwan, “ shaking one 
world with the thunders of another.” He is bent down as if giving 
expression to the idea of sweeping away the abominations from the land, 
and the whole figure: is commanding in the extreme, yet so becoming 
as to make us forget the violence of the action in the becoming power 
which accompanies it. The preacher is represented in his Geneva cap; 
and his black dress, as well as his attitude, conveys the idea which has 
been applied to it by a writer in the Spectator, ‘‘ of an Eagle swooping 
over his prey.” The effect which he produces upon his audience is one 
of the means which the artist has artfully and admirably used to soften 
down the violence of his attitude, in the gradation of emotion, from the 
enthusiasm of some of his followers to the half-kindled fervour, half 
terror of the ladies, which again mingles with the more quiet approba- 
tion of some other parts of the audience, till it settles on the inattentive 
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absorption of the Catholic devotees on the one side, and the more quiet 
demeanour of the Abbot on the other, who is only storing up in his 
mind subjects for disputation. Great as was Mr. Wilkie’s fame, this 
picture is well calculated to place it even higher, as it is undoubtedly 
a work demanding our utmost admiration. It is quite sufficient for 
Mr. Wilkie’s fame to have given us this work only; and he has but 
one other picture in the Exhibition,—a Portrait (full length) of His 
Majesty. This, however, though painted with that masterly ability 
which characterizes every production of his, is not, we think, so worthy 
of his fame. As @ likeness, we think it not so good as Sir William 
Beechey’s, also exhibited this year (No. 197), and it is besides encum- 
bered with a cuirassier’s breast-plate, which is not quite in character 
with the subject, or the royal robes, and so far not strictly in good 
taste. Sir W. Beechey has five portraits,—‘ His Majesty’, ‘ Viscount 
Hood’, Viscountess Hood’, ‘S. B. Mash, Esq.’, and ‘Dr. Ashburne’. 
The last especially is characterized with great strength of expression, 
and all are admirable likenesses. Sir William’s name is first observed 
in the Catalogues of the Royal Academy in the year 1776, and since 
that period, now fifty-six years, we believe not an Exhibition has passed 
over without some contribution from his indefatigable pencil; even 
now, the worthy knight perseveres with almost more than the ardour 
of youthful enthusiasm, bent on the pursuit of art, and with undi- 
minished delight and zeal furthering the interests of those who seek 
fame in the same path. In portraiture Sir William has been eminently 
successful, and especially in the delineation of female loveliness. In 
his fancy subjects for the representation of infantine innocence and 
beauty,—without the least blot of that meretriciousness into which our 
painters, following the evil example of the late President, have been so 
apt to fall,—we consider him unrivalled. The studio of Sir William is 
one of the most delightful resorts for the lover of art; the sincerity, 
as well as urbanity, of the old school, is so well joined with the best 
qualities of the modern, that we cannot; but express our ardent hope 
that the profession may yet long be graced with so true a specimen 
of a zealous painter and an English gentleman, 

Mr. Leslie, as well as Mr. Wilkie, has only sent two pictures, but 
they are two right worthy of his fame and that of the British School. 
No. 140 is a ‘ Scene from the Taming of the Shrew’ : 


« Petruchio—Brav'd in mine own house with a skein of thread! 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant: 
Or I shall so be-mete thee with thy yard, 
Vou. II].—No. 17. 3U 
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As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou liv'st ! 
I tell thee, I, that thou hast marr’d her gown. 
“ Tailor.—Y our worship is deceiv’d; the gown is made 
Just as my master had direction. 
Grumio gave order how it should be made. 
“ Grumio.—I gave him no order; I gave the stuff.”——Act 4, Scene 3. 

The picture is about two feet by two and a half, and is, both in its 
principal figures and in the accessories of still life, admirably painted. 
The figure of Petruchio has the back to the spectator, but the face is 
half turned round, with an excellent expression of assumed rage, while 
the Shrew, behind, is biting her beads as in vexation, and exhibiting 
her temper even in her closed hands and motion of the feet. The tai- 
lor and Grumio are no less ably conceived. Mr. Leslie’s other picture 
(121) is one containing ‘ Portraits of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Westminster, the Earl and Countess Grosvenor, Earl and Countess 
of Wilton, Lord and Lady Robert Grosvenor, Viscount Belgrave, the 
Ladies Grosvenor, and Lady Mary Egerton’. Those who are in the 
habit of decrying “family pieces” ought to study this picture to recant 
their opinions, and we “are free to confess” we never saw a picture 
of the kind so well treated. The Marquis is represented sitting, and 
looking with quiet interest on his two grand-daughters practising a 
dance, while the Marchioness is seated at the other side of the room at 
the piano. The Earl and Countess Grosvenor are standing behind the 
Marquis, as also is their son, Viscount Belgrave : on the right hand of the 
Marquis, a little behind, are Lord and Lady Robert Grosvenor; and, to 
balance the picture on the other side, is the Earl of Wilton sitting on a 
couch with his Countess,—all watching the movements of the juvenile 
dancers ; between whom and the Marchioness is also represented’ the 
Lady Mary Egerton, playing on a harp. The grouping of the piece is 
excellently managed, as are also the lights and shadows; while the 
easy attitudes of the figures, and the interest of the scene, are preserved 
admirably throughout. It is a very fine composition, and we are the 
more delighted with it, having an old-fashioned predilection for such 
subjects. We cannot, however, extend our admiration to a congregaté 
merely of portraits, as in Mr. Hayter’s group of the Fitzclarence family 
(409), where a number of figures are represented in full conclave as- 
sembled, for no other visible purpose than that of having their portraits 
taken. In such a scene there is no interest beyond what is imparted 
by the characters of the personages. Mr. Newton’s visit to his Trans- 
atlantic kindred has prevented his contributing more than a portrait in 
return for the new honour to which he has been elected in the Aca- 
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demy ; but it is one of the finest exemplars of modern portraiture, (128) 
‘Portrait of Lady Mary Fox’: while his fellow Academician Elect, 
Mr. Briggs, has sent six, all portraits, which we can vouch for being 
excellent likenesses. 

Whatever proceeds from the pencils of Messrs. Callcott or Collins 
cannot but be worthy of the most attentive consideration. The former 
has his full quota of eight: (8) ‘A Sunset at Camuglia, a small Sea- 
port in India’; (61) ‘The Ruined Tomb’; (86) ‘A Scene suggested 
by an Effect seen after heavy rain in the Ligurian Mountains’; (100) 
‘The Benighted Traveller’; (141) ‘ A Cross-road’; (187) ‘ An English 
Water-mill’; (271) ‘A Dutch-coast Scene’; and (332) ‘A finished 
Sketch of Italian Girls going in procession to their first Communion, 
painted in consequence of seeing a single sunbeam fall on the high 
altar at the moment of the ceremony’. The description of the last, as 
given in the title in the Catalogue, is of itself sufficient for the reader. 
We need only add, that the execution is as happily successful as the 
subject is pleasing; the whole is beautifully characteristic of Italian 
climate and manners. Of the others,—we can say nothing of the first, 
except that, like Mr. Daniell’s, though of course an accurate delinea- 
tion, it is scarcely sufficiently interesting in subject; but the effects of 
nature, and the views of English scenery, are the fit subjects for Mr. 
Callcott’s pencil, and here we look at such productions with “the fever 
of vain longing.” Mr. Collins’s execution is too careful to be proli- 
fic, and he has accordingly but three: (29) ‘ Rustic Civility’ (a shoe- 
less and stockingless rustic boy holding a gate open for a traveller) ; 
(112) ‘ Skittle-players’; and (142) ‘ Fisher Boys’. Mr. Collins is de- 
cidedly the artist to whom we should refer if asked for an instance of 
the genuine English school; for he gives us English scenery and English 
manners in all their varieties with peculiar truth and perception. The 
‘ Rustic Civility’ is what every one has witnessed in real life, and the 
artist has given the scene with its most pleasing features. 

Why is Mr. Stanley’s only picture, (17) ‘ A Storm passing off—Kil- 
laloe on the Shannon’, placed at the top of the room? We have not 
the entrée of this artist’s studio, but whatever he paints we know must 
be worthy of notice. We are not fond of entering into discussions of 
the conduct of hanging committees, but this does appear to us injustice, 
and scarcely less so the treatment of one of the very best paintings in the 
rooms, (324, Mr. Knight’s) ‘The Parting Admonition’—“ Go thee ways, 
Girl, and keep thee sen honest.” It is not a large picture, with but 
two figures, the father and the daughter, who is about going to service ; 
and for sentiment and execution we must pronounce it the best we have 
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seen from this very able artist. The artless countenance of the’ daugh- 
ter, whose beauty seems to give point to the paternal warning, is well 
expressed, as well as the quiet care and almost foreboding of the father. 
We recommend Mr. Knight to enlarge his idea, by sending next year 
another picture on the subject, with other figures of the family intro- 
duced. Mr. Allan has sent two pictures, (28) ‘A Scene from the Fair 
Maid of Perth’—“ Catherine, gliding to the chair of the sleeper, dropped 
a kiss upon his lips as light as if a rose-bud had fallen on them ;” and 
(165) ‘Portrait of Sir Walter Scott in his study at Abbotsford’, the 
still life painted from the original, The subject of this is pleasing ; but 
independently of that, the painting is one to call for our utmost admi- 
ration, In 133, ‘The Forgotten Word’ (a child over its task), and 
139, ‘Mr. Peregrine Touchwood breaking in upon the Rev. Josiah 
Cargill’ (a scene from St. Ronan’s Well), Mr. Mulready has’ given us 
two of his usual admirable delineations of quiet humour ; the figure of 
the Rev. Josiah is exceedingly well conceived. 

Mr. Landseer has three: (106) ‘ Pets’; (132) ‘ Portrait of the Duke 
of Devonshire’, (who is represented as looking out of a window, and 
with, we think, an exaggerated cast of the eye); and (346) ‘ Hawk- 
ing’, which is beautiful as regards the painting, but is deficient in per- 
spective, as the bird behind the figures would, according to all the rules 
of drawing, be almost as large as the figures themselves. 

_Mr. Hilton has but one picture in the Exhibition, and that one of 
course from his favourite Spenser. It is of small size compared to 
most of his productions, about twenty-eight inches by twenty-four, 
(77) ‘Una seeking shelter in the Cottage of Coreeca’. Nothing can 
be more beautiful in drawing than the figure of Una, (who is attended 
by her lion, symbolical of her maiden purity, while her white robes 
give light to the scene); the dismay of the inmates of the cave at the 
intrusion, is also excellently depicted. 

In the mastery of colour, Mr. Etty’s powers are undisputed, but we 
think he allows them to run too far riot into the imaginative. Of his 
three pictures, the first (196) has appended to it, as for title, the lines 
from Gray, 

“Fair laughs the morn and soft the zephyr blows,” &e. 
But the poetic description conveyed in these lines of a young and reck- 
less monarch seems strangely applied to a bevy of Naiads in and round 
a cockleshell of a fancy boat. They seem too much also natives of the 
element in which they are disporting, to have cause to fear “the 
sweeping whirlwind’s sway.” The second (215) is described as ‘The 
Destroying Angels and Demons of Evil interrupting the Orgies of the 
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Vicious and Intemperate ;—a finished sketch of that class of composi- 

tions called by the Romans “ Visions,” not having their origin in 
history or poetry’. In this, Mr. Etty seems to have given a novelty by a 
display of learning, which it may be necessary to explain to our country 
readers, by informing them that it is nothing newer than a Bacchana- 
lian crew broken in upon by certain beings invested with certain ap- 
pendages and accompaniments of fire and smoke. The colouring of the 
whole is fine in the extreme. The other (360) is of the same character 
as the first, ‘ Pheedria and Cymochles, or the Idle Lake’, from Spenser : 

“ Along the shore, as swift as glance of eye, 
A little gondelay, bedecked trim, 


With boughs and arbours woven cunningly, 
That like a little forest seemed outwardly.” 


In 239, ‘The Saint Manufactory’, Mr. Uwins has given a produc- 
tion worthy of his early promise. The Saint-maker is seated, hammer 
in hand, over an unfinished idol, while driving a bargain with a friar, 
who seems representing to him the poverty of his convent. Other ap- 
plicants there are in the background for his commodities, which are 
hanging and strewed around in all shapes and in all directions. , 

The task is a delightful one to perpetuate, as far as our pages will 
allow, the characteristics of the principal and most favourite pictures ; 
but we must not convert them into merely a catalogue raisonnée. In 
another Number we may recur to the subject ; but we cannot pass over, 
without at least a mention, the portraits of Mr. Reinagle and Mr. Clint ; 
‘ The Dinner-time’ (222) of Mr. Witherington; ‘The Water-mill’ 
(252). of Mr, F. R. Lee; ‘The Smugglers’ (262) of Mr. Webster; 
and the ‘ Puck disenchanting Bottom’ (464) of Mr. M‘Clise. ‘ The 
Cinderella’ of Mr. C, Landseer (272) would have been excellent, but 
for the foot of Cinderella; and Mr, Leahy’s ‘ Othello’ (427) is only 
too powerful a representation of the scene. We must not, however, 
forget that we lose in some measure the character of historians of art, 
which we are ambitious of obtaining, when we undertake the more 
transitory duties of critics. But in most of the works we have above 
mentioned there is no room for the occupation of the latter; they will 
form an important addition to the glories of British art, and will be re- 
garded with delight by unborn generations. In painting and in taste, 
it should always be remembered there are no new principles to be 
taught,—there are at best only new combinations and new applications 
of them.—We turn to Architecture, where more has to be taught and 
more to be unlearned, than in any other of the sister arts. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

We were led to expect a more than ordinary display of architectural 
talent this year, having seen one of the rejected drawings, which cer- 
tainly appeared to us to combine no little originality and invention 
with picturesque effect and tasteful detail. Great, then, was our asto- 
nishment at finding that the walls of the Library at Somerset House 
are for the most part covered with positive mediocrity, including a 
more than average sprinkling of subjects for which that term would 
be too complimentary. Undoubtedly there are some redeeming ones ; 
but they are few indeed. Out of some sixty-six or seven designs, 
there are not more than six or seven that will repay any one the trou- 
ble of examining them; and even they are hardly equal to what we 
are accustomed to behold from the drawing-boards of their respective 
artists. It evén seems as if those who have generally been some of the 
most efficient contributors to this department of the Exhibition, had 
this year determined to hold back. Both Wilkins and Parke are 
among the absentees; while Deering, Barry, D. Burton, Sir J. Wyat- 
ville, and Robinson have contented themselves with sending one design 
each. Sir John Soane likewise has been far less liberal of his favours 
than is his wont, having contributed only three subjects,—we might 
say only two,—‘ The Interior of the Freemasons’ Room’ having been 
exhibited before; and although this third drawing may contain some 
variations, they are so inconsiderable, as to render it impossible for us 
to point them out from mere recollection. 

Having thus mentioned Sir John Soane, we may as well commence 
our review with his works: besides which, he is undoubtedly entitled 
to priority of notice by the station he holds in the Academy as Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. Etiquette, therefore, must allow him prece- 
dency; and we fear that to etiquette alone he must be indebted for it 
on the present occasion. In spite of the assurance of the Catalogue 
in our hand, and the similarity of composition and style of execution 
to some other things of his, it required some effort to bring ourselves 
to-believe that No. 1006 was actually his. Fain would we imagine that 
some wicked wag had been parodying the worthy knight’s style, cari- 
caturing many of his odd fancies in the most preposterous manner, so 
as to produce a grotesquely extravagant and ludicrous resemblance, 
pushed, indeed, to actual absurdity, yet still not to be mistaken. As 
we cannot, however, suppose that a practical joke of this kind would 
be. allowed to be played off, we. must, in spite of our incredulity and 
reluctance, take it for granted that there is no imposition in the mat- 
ter, and that Sir John has here been parodying himself. In no walk of 
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art, perhaps, has the same individual exhibited such striking inequali- 
ties of style and taste as the Professor of Architecture. While in some 
of his works he has evinced truly classical feeling and a laudable atten- 
‘tion to uniform beauty of finish, as well as grandeur of idea’; in others 
he is trivial, flat, insipid, mean, puerile,—not unfrequently barbarous 
and solecistical. We remember to have met with a little octavo volume 
of Designs for Casinos, &c. with the name of “ John Soané” on the 
title-page, which strangely puzzled us at the time, for hardly could 
we. believe that the Architect of the Bank of England could at any 
time have produced such crudities: still, as we never heard of any 
other John Soane in the profession, we considered ‘it one of the’ urifor- 
tunate pranks of his youth; and if to be remembered by its author 
with shame on its own account, to be remembered also with satisfac- 
tion as a standing evidence of his subsequent improvement in his art. 
What then are we to say, when we find that even those rude, abortive 
essays seem actually finished productions in comparison with the ‘ En- 
trance toa Park’ in the present Exhibition? where, by the by, lest 
it should escape observation, it is very conspicuously placed. Were 
it not that the drawing itself is hanging at Somerset House, where 
any one may go and convince himself that it is what we describe, we 
could not expect to be believed when we say, that this gateway and 
lodges are just the kind of architecture a village bricklayer might be 
expected to produce if called upon to exhibit his “ taste” upon a similar 
subject ,—a common red brick wall of the most ordinary kind, pierced 
with three miserable arches, and connecting two vulgar-looking build- 
ings in no respect superior to a scullery or workhouse, with windows 
after the models we usually meet with in such places. The piers of the 
larger arch are ornamented with upright compartments of black flints; 
and there is something like a rude imitation of entablature in brick- 
and flint-work, such as the village “‘ professor” we have alluded to would 
contrive to botch up, crowned by a stone coping. This, however, is 
the age of economy, and we are to have penny architecture, no doubt, 
as well as “penny literature”: so far this attempt may be laudable in 
itself, although anything but a captivating specimen. Nevertheless, 
we regret to say that Sir John has destroyed the simplicity of his de- 
sign, and shown also something like extravagance, by perching a coat- 
of-arms sculptured in stone on the summit of his brick and mortar. 
No. 972, ‘Italian Villa’, designed for J. Bentley, Esq. (R. C. Carpen- 
ter,) by no means excites our admiration: it undoubtedly possesses 
that sort of picturesque effect arising from irregularity, from the parts 
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being formed into distinct masses; but it looks too much like a group 
of buildings transferred almost directly from a picture of Gaspar Pous- 
siz’s, and will be more likely to find favour in the eyes of a landscape- 
painter, who will be satisfied that it suits his purpose, than im those of 
the architect, who looks fer other qualities and beauties in a building 
besides those which recommend it to the former artist. There is little 
doubt that by means of study and appropriate adaptation something 
good might be produced in this style; but as we behold it, it strikes 
us as altogether exotic, as still less adapted to our climate and to En- 
glish scenery than Grecian architecture, and as admitting far less 
intrinsic beauty in its individual features than the early domestic style 
of owe own country.—We have already in the course of our labours 
more than once had occasion to express our opmion upow the theatres 
of the ancients, which, imposing as are their remains from their vast 
extent and massive censtruction, and consecrated as they may be to 
the imagination by the somewhat excusable prejudices im favour of 
classical antiquity, we carmot bring ourselves to admire for any parti- 
cular beauty or propriety; nor have we been converted from our 
heresy by Mr. Cockerell’s * Restoration of the Theatre of Pompeii” 
(No. 974), “‘as it may have appeared in the interval from the earth- 
quake A.D. 63, to the final destruction of the city A.D. 79." Pom- 
peii was certainly not the best school for architecture, consequently we 
ought not to look for any extraordinary chasteness of design and refined 
delicacy of art in the scena of its theatre; still if it resembled what we 
are here shown, its destruction is very little to be regretted. In the 
plan Mr. C. has been guided by actual remains, which compelled him 
to adhere to the idea prescribed by them; but the elevation, so far as 
it is independent of the plan, is his own, nor do we think that it displays 
any particular dignity or grace. The broken entablatures and the 
unpleasing effect of the entablature within the large arched recess in 
the centre, are in our eyes anything rather than merits. We admit 
that the elevation may almost be praised for its simplicity in compa- 
vison with that of Palladio’s scena in his.‘ Teatro Olimpico’*, to which, 
. for want of an express epithet suited to it, we can only apply the me- 
taphorical one of “gingerbread”, as best denoting its style of design. 
As to scenic effect, or anything approaching illusion on a stage formed 


* In Arundale’s “Select Specimens of the Edifices of Palladio,” a publi- 
cation that appeared a few months ago, there is an elevation of the scena 
of the Teatro Olimpico, which possesses the advantage of being drawn and 
engraved in a better style than in the editions of Palladio’s own works. 
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upon such principles, it is entirely out of the question: just as much 
would be produced in a modern theatre, were the action to take place 
on the proscenium, with no other scene than the curtain, or drop, and 
the performers to make their entrances and exits by the stage-doors, 

If Mr. Cockerell has not greatly delighted us in this restoration, still 
less has he pleased us in No. 985, ‘ The Westminster Life and British 
Fire Office in the Strand’. In the former case, he had rather an un- 
tractable subject to deal with,—one essentially defective in itself; but 
here he was under no such insurmountable restrictions. When we say 
that the building in the Strand will hardly add to his reputation, we 
express ourselves in quite as favourable terms as our feelings will per- 
‘ mit us to do, for not even Mr. Nash himself has given us a mixture of 
more inconsistent forms. Mr. C. has published an account of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum, and has manifested some 
ability and taste in the restoration he has given of that stupendous 
monument of the Doric style; we might, therefore, suppose that he 
had thoroughly studied its beauties, and made himself acquainted 
with its character, did not what he has recently achieved almost pre- 
clude the possibility of our entertaining such an opinion, We cannot 
now enter into particulars, but will merely ask how he could prevail 
upon himself to introduce the fantastic windows he has done, with their 
light curved projecting balconies, in a building which, as far as the 
columns alone can make it so, is professedly Doric? Besides their utter 
want of anything like congruity with the order selected, or indeed any 
other of the Grecian or Roman orders, they are at once clumsy and 
finical in themselves, and remind us rather of some of the worst spe- 
cimens of the worst French style, than anything else. It were easy to 
point out other defects,—such as the semicircular window in the pe- 
diment, the coarse and tasteless ornaments patched everywhere about; 
.while the doors and some other parts are left quite bare: but after 
what we have said, it is needless to insist on other violations of good 
taste. Our readers can easily judge for themselves by looking at the 
building whenever they happen to pass through the Strand; and if 
they can view it with more indulgent eyes, they may congratulate 
themselves on escaping the shock we have experienced.—As far as. 
columns alone contribute towards effect, ‘The Great Hall of the 
Law Institution’ (No. 975) may be allowed to satisfy “gentle” criti- 
cism; but will not bear a very rigid scrutiny. In our hypercritical 
eye, the columns preponderate too much both as regards colour and 
as compared with the want of embellishment in other parts, where it- 
might with propriety have been displayed. There is, indeed, no in- 
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fraction of any of the architectural rules that are positively laid down; 
still there is the negative demerit of obviously stopping short of that 
degree of beauty the subject seems to offer of itself. One circum- 
stance, indeed, we decidedly disapprove of, namely, the capitals and 
bases of the scagliola columns being of the same colour as the shafts, 
instead of being white ; for, besides that such members lose much of 
their effect when executed in coloured material, it tends to produce 
monotony rather than either simplicity or harmony, at the same time 
that it renders the entire column too distinct from its entablature, and 
in the present instance adds considerably to that preponderance of the 
columns in the composition we have complained of, causing them to 
overpower all the rest. Some time ago we spoke of the exterior of this 
edifice: we now remark, that while it was in progress, we were once 
struck by a very beautiful accidental effect arising from the view of the 
upper part of the hall seen through three of the windows within the 
portico, and giving the whole a very picturesque character, This, how- 
ever, has now completely disappeared, notwithstanding that it would 
have been worth some study to retain it. 
_ OF ‘Charing Cross Hospital’, which nearly faces the west side 
of Mr. Cockerell’s strange building in the Strand, No. 980. exhi- 
bits a perspective view. Although marked by no very striking fea- 
tures, or by that richness and luxuriance which prevail in some of 
Mr. D. Burton’s designs, the present one is highly creditable to him. 
Equally remote from ostentation on the one hand, and from that insi- 
pid meagre baldness which, however undeservedly, too generally passes 
for simplicity, on the other, it satisfies the eye by a character of quiet, 
upassuming elegance, and by a unity of effect that reigns throughout. 
The next in numerical sequence (No. 981), the ‘ External and In- 
ternal View of the new Lodge of approach to Burleigh, the seat of 
the Marquis of Exeter’, is the only design Mr. Deering exhibits this 
year; and, being conformable to the architecture of the mansion, is 
altogether different from his usual style. Although, like ourselves, we 
presume Mr. Deering is no very particular admirer of the architectural 
fashion of the age of Elizabeth, he seems here to have caught the true 
gusto of that period, and has given us its aristocratic stateliness of 
character, as well as its quaintness of attire. Contrary to the prac- 
tice of too many soi-disant advocates for Grecian architecture, who 
divest it of all that constitutes its character and its charms, he has 
here contrived to impart something approaching grace to what — 
seems at all susceptible of such a quality. 


Mr. Barry's ‘ Design for Birmingham Town Hall’ (No. 982.) is not 
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of a description to strike at first view, except as being an admirably. 
executed drawing, it seeming to consist of little more than an hexastyle 
portico of a very plain character : when we come, however, to examiné 
it, we discover it to be replete with beauties, and to afford evidence 
of study, of original thought, and more than ordinary feeling. The 
order is.a Doric, or rather, what is usually denominated Tuscan, the 
columns having bases and unfluted shafts, and the frieze being without 
triglyphs ; still ‘ Tuscan’ would very ill designate the general charac- 
ter, which is treated more in the spirit of the genuine Grecian Doric 
than any other style. The columns are raised on a basement or stylo- 
bate, pierced only by three doors of narrow proportions, and with 
exceedingly deep, plain lintels and architraves.- These doors corre- 
spond with the centre and two extreme inter-eolumns of the portico 
above; so that the distance of solid unbroken wall between tliem is 
very considerable, and conveys the idea of great strength. Stilt this 
arrangement would have been attended with a disagreeable appearance 
of weakness, as the lateral doors would +have been too near the angles, 
had not the architect most felicitously overcome this inconvenience by 
extending the basement at each end beyond the portico itself, by the 
addition of a very bold pedestal carried up as high as the bases of the 
columns, and surmounted by massive bronze stands for lamps, par- 
taking somewhat of the form of antique altars. Another circumstance 
that contributes materially to enhance the rich picturesque effect of 
the whole, yet which is apt to escape notice in a drawing, is, that 
he has introduced columns within the portico behind those in front, 
thereby producing not only a fine degree of chiar’-oscuro, but great 
perspective variety and force. The building is insulated, and the co- 
lumns are continued along the sides; yet from want of a plan, .and 
owing to the point from which the edifice is viewed, we cannot say 
whether there is a regular inter-column between the columns and 
the wall. We should apprehend that their bases are cluse to the wall, 
even if no part of their shafts are engaged in it; otherwise, as the 
building is only hexastyle in front, the interior space would be too 
confined, except formed into a single large apartment. Rarely have we 
seen a design possessing so much originality, with apparently no pre- - 
tension to novelty; or so true to the spirit of classical architestats, 
without at all reminding us of any individual model. 

Many of our readers are probably aware that the competition for 
building Fishmongers’ Hall set most of our architects very busily to 
work some time ago. Of the eighty-four designs rejected by the 
Court, about half-a-dozen have found their way to the Royal Aca- 
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démy. If the rest were not better, the successful candidate has: no 
very great reason to pique himself upon the preference shown: him: 
We are sorry that he has not afforded us the opportunity of compli- 
menting him on the intrinsic merits of his own performance, especially 
as it would this year have been rather an act of charity to send it 
hither, When we find, however, that. Mr. Cottingham’s ‘ Design’ 
(No, 993), although not adopted, obtained a premium, we reconcile 
ourselves more patiently to the absence of the successful one; for it 
does not follow that what excels this must be a prodigy of excellence: 
The river front, which from the peculiarity of the site offered most 
scope for effect and originality, is here but a very tame, ordinary, 
so-so affair, very inferior indeed to what Mr. Allen has made of it in 
the model, No. 962. Of the east front in Mr. C.’s design we cannot 
so well judge, as it is too much fore-shortened by the perspective. 
There is certainly much to commend in Mr, Allen's model ; but the 
general idea is far better than the filling-up, upon which he does not 
appear to have bestowed much study, being perhaps of Annibal Ca- 
racci’s opinion, buon contorno, e mattone nel mezzo. The windows are 
too crowded together, and all the decoration has too much the air of 
mere compilation and second-hand gentility. 

In another design for the same building, namely No. 1008, we meet: 
with such an instance of “compilation” as rarely occurs even among 
architects, although they generally deal in plagiarism by wholesale. It 
is not very long ago that Allan Cunningham added a third order to the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall ; and now Mr. Field has carried off the 
whole of the Ionic order from that building, windows, and every parti- 
cular, and stuck them up in the centre of his design for Fishmongers’ 
Hall. There are the same breaks in the entablature above every column, 
the same curved and angular pediments to the windows, the same clas- 
sical capitals and half-columns, and almost moulding for moulding the 
same. We must, however, do the architect the justice to observe, that 
his own additions,—if they really be his own, viz. the two pavilions 
terminating the facade, are tolerably of a piece with the rest, and 
totally free from any unfortunate anachronisms which might remind us 
that the ‘‘Grecian” architecture of Jones had not a particle of Grecian 
taste or feeling in its composition. Sorry are we to find that the 
“‘march of intellect” seems to have carried this intelligence as far 
eastward as London Bridge; and induced the worthy Fishmongers to 
turn their backs upon Inigo and upon this ‘‘ new and improved edition” 
of his Banqueting House. In our opinion the Royal Academy would 
have been justified in following their example. We really do not know 
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whether we are going back again to the days of Charles I.—in archi- 
tecture we mean—but there really are certain ominous prognostications 
this year in the atmosphere of Somerset House, that cause us to look to 
the future with anxiety and trembling. 

We will pass over the other designs for the same building: for al- 
though one of them had the second premium awarded to it, we could 
not discover ary particular merit in it, and we are almost tired of 
making comments on the same stale, hackneyed idéas, over and over 
again: . The Academy professes not to admit copies of any kind, ex- 
cepting paintings in enamel; and yet we find here an elevation of ‘St. 
Peter’s Church, Walworth’ (No. 997), which we always understood to 
have been a work of Sir J. Soane’s, and which certainly bears his mark. 
Should we have been mistaken, and Mr. Simmons really be the archi- 
tect, Sir John has met with a rival likely to tread upon his heels, if not 
exactly to step into his shoes. Should we, on the other hand, be correct 
in our conjecture, how happens it that an exception—and one, too, not 
formally expressed,—is made in favour of a class of drawings, which, 
setting original design aside, require nothing more than mechanical 
application and patient industry? . We do not say that no exception 
ought to be made under any circumstances, because such a law might 
sometimes exclude what, although not an original production, may ne- 
vertheless be exceedingly meritorious and interesting. We have not far 
to look for a case in point, as we need only turn to Mr. Loat’s well 
executed and elaborately detailed ‘Section of the Corsini Chapel’, 
(No. 1107). Now, a drawing of this description, and of such a subject, 
is a valuable historical document, whereas Mr. Simmons’s little com- 
mon-place elevation from a common-place structure, is too much like a 
mere school-boy’s exercise,—all very well for papas and mammas to ad- 
mire, but not-to be thrust in the face and eyes of the public. Gladly 
would we give some dozens of the originals we here meet with for one 
such a copy as Mr. Loat’s; but if original designs are at any time ex- 
cluded to make room for such plaything affairs as the other, they must 
—we correct ourselves, they ought—to be contemptible indeed. 

Messrs. Inwood’s ‘ Design for the Westminster Hospital’ (No. 1005), 
in-the Tudor style, possesses sufficient merit to induce us to wish that 
it had been adopted, which, we understand, is not the case. Were we 
certain, indeed, that we shall have something still better instead of it, 
we should be the last to regret that another had obtained the prefer- 
ence; but that is exceedingly doubtful, as every one must be aware 


who knows anything of the way in which such matters are usually de- 
cided. 
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-" No. 1021 reminds us that we have, contrary to our intention, passed 
by another drawing by Mr. Gandy; we shall, therefore, now speak of 
the three pieces he exhibits this year. From the highly commendatory 
terms in which they were mentioned in a morning paper, our expecta- 
tions were prepared for something, if not superior to any of -his former 
productions, at least equal to the best of them. By no means, how- 
ever, have they been realized ; since, so far from coming up to, they 
fall considerably short of many other performances of his pencil. Mr. G. 
has, undoubtedly, much fancy and poetical imagination ; but he is also 
apt to mistake extravagance of idea for the force of imagination, and 
what is merely chimerical and visionary for the really poetical. His 
idea of the ‘Staircase leading to the Gates of Heaven’ (968) is an 
unfortunate proof of this, and, in our opinion, a complete failure. In- 
stead of exhibiting sublimity of conception, vastness, and solemnity, and 
impressing us with evidence of supernatural power, it is so managed 
as to appear little more than an incoherent assemblage of discordant 
and trivial parts, with some features that can be termed poetical only 
because they are too preposterous to have their prototypes in the real 
world. The little porticoes and temples scattered about give the whole 
by far too much the appearance of a dinner-table set out with similar 
devices. He may have attempted to embody Milton’s description; but 
the last scene of a pantomime would, for aught we can see, have served 
his purpose as well as Paradise Lost. When Young says, 


“ He builds too low, who builds beneath the skies,” 


he certainly did not address himself to architects, whose most poetical 
ideas are adapted only for our little planet. It would have been more 
prudent, perhaps, in the artist to have considered his author’s words a 
little more before he set about the task ; for we are told by the bard the 
subject here attempted is 
“ ,..... inimitable upon earth, 
By model, or by shading pencil drawn.” 


We grieve to find a man of Mr. Gandy’s powers misapply them, by 
attempting subjects where success would be little less than miracu- 
lous, and where anything short of success at once opens our eyes 
to the absurdity of the experiment. We very much prefer the ‘ Stair- 
case at Ince’ (No. 1021) to the Miltonic one. The artist is here rather 
less ambitious than we have seen him in some subjects of this kind ; 
the architecture of this ‘“‘ Entrance Hall” being quiet and unobtrusive, 
so as to be subservient to the sculpture which the apartment contains, 
yet productive of scenic effect, and possessing a classical air. His other 
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composition, No. 1025, ‘ Sketch of an Idea from the Iphigenia in Tauris’ 


of Euripides’, does not please us half so well as the preceding. ‘Of 
the figures we say nothing, because it would be unfair to consider 
them anything more than mere accessories—no more to be scrutinized 
than the columns and architectural backgrounds of our portrait and 
historical painters; but even those objects wherein Mr. G.’s forte lies 


are here so strangely huddled together as to be little more than a col- 


lection of fragments, or, perhaps, a kind of architectural congress, to 
which each class of buildings had sent its representative. 

Both ‘ Cleveden Court’ and ‘ Glastonbury Priory’ (Nos. 1022, 1070) 
are highly creditable to the taste and skill of Mr. J. Buckler; for while 
they faithfully preserve the character of that period of our domestic 
architecture on which they are modelled, they are, without being less 
picturesque, more uniformly elegant throughout, than many original 
examples in the same style. ‘The North Terrace of Costessey Hall’, 
by Mr. J. C. Buckler (1062), is a still richer specimen of the same style, 
full of the real unaffected poetry of the art. Judging from this and 
other drawings of various parts of the same mansion, previously exhibited, 
we should think that it will, when completed, be, if not the most ex- 
tensive, the most finished and recherché specimen of its class in the 
kingdom. So full of variety is it, as well in its plan as in the features 
of the different elevations, that, viewed in any direction, it must present 
many striking architectural groups, combined in a pleasingly pictorial 
manner. It is to hoped that Mr. Buckler, who has already published 
two exceedingly instructive and interesting works on Eltham Palace, 
and Magdalen College, Oxford, will favour the admirers of architecture 
with the series of his designs for this mansion. Such a “ monograph” 
would prove of more réal service to the student, and furnish more ori- 
ginal ideas, together with more practical information, than a dozen or 
two of designs for villas, et hoc genus omne, which constitute so large 
and so unprofitable a portion of publications on architecture in this 
country. 

Sir J. Wyatville has a design for the ‘ Restoration of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge (No. 1032), which, if not altogether so splendid as 
some of the recent works in that University, will contribute in no small 
degree towards its embellishment. 

No. 1064, ‘ Chapel now building in Burleigh Street in the Strand,’ 
by Mr. Savage, is very little to our taste, and certainly not in that style 
of the Gothic we should have selected for such a situation. We must 
confess we are disappointed with it; and nearly as much in Mr. Robin- 
son’s design, No. 1097, ‘ Sampford House, Essex,’ which hardly cor- 
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responds to its title, being quite in the cottage fashion. We admit, 
however, that it is one of the most rational and pleasing attempts of 
the kind we have met with, and totally free from that affectation of 
finical simplicity that we are so frequently compelled to witness in what 
are nicknamed “ picturesque cottages ’’. 

The last drawing on which we can bestow any notice is No. 1099, 
‘ The approved Design for a Chapel to be erected at Kelsall Green, for 
the General Cemetary Company,’ by H. E. Kendall. Unless it be a 
fault that this composition is rather of a more showy and gay character 
than is exactly accordant with the purpose of a funereal chapel, it is en- 
titled to considerable commendation. The lofty portal inclosing a rich 
window, the numerous flying buttresses on the sides of the building, 
and the gateways at the end of the terrace in front, with tombs and 
monuments below, all contribute to form a very rich piece of architec- 
tural embellishment. Whether we shall ever behold it in a more sub- 
stantial shape than we here find it, is, however, very doubtful; for we 
understand that, although the committee approved of this design, a 
certain influential person thought fit to propose a protégé of his own as 
the architect to be actually employed, although that person is of no pro- 
fessional eminence, nor had he sent in any design as a specimen of his 
ability for the undertaking. Such, however, is too frequently the fate 
to which artists are subjected in this jobbing country to excite more 
than a passing remark, 

Having now looked at everything deserving any particularly favour- 
able comment, except perhaps one or two things that did not come 
within ‘ eye-shot’ of us, we conclude our architectural review for the 
present year.—If the subjects exhibited at the Academy are to be taken 
as a fair criterion of the actual state of the art, it is calculated to render 
us anything but sanguine for the future. There is a most woful falling 
off from former seasons; and as regards a taste for Grecian architecture, 
that appears to be rather on the wane than on the advance. We ac- 
tually seem to be retrograding from the beauty of antique forms to the 
hybrid style that prevailed before Grecian art was known to us, save 
by name alone. Unless matters should greatly mend before 1833, con- 
tracted as the space allotted to the architectural drawings is at present, 
we would rather see it still further abridged than extended, for all that 
is worth looking at might fairly be hung up “on the line ;” such pieces 
being, as now intermixed with the rest, merely rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto,—nearly smothered in a mass of mediocrity and insignificance. 
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P. Sandby, R.A.—380. View of the Encampment in Hyde Park. 
J. Russell ( Associate).—381. Girl with Eggs (crayons). 
W. Burgess—382. Portrait (crayons). 
B. Killingbeck.—383. A Spaniel, Dead Game, &c 
R. Livesay.—384. Portrait. J. Pegsworth—385. Portrait. 
— Sartorius, Jun.—386. Portrait. 
J. Miller —387. Duke of Roxborough’s House, Hanover Square. 
M. Chamberlin, R.A.—388. Portrait. Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—389. Temperance. 
W. Martin. —390. Venus, attended by Iris, showing Mars a wound she had 
received from Diomede. 
D. Serres, R.A.—391. Capt. Williams in the Flora bears down upon La 
Nymphe, a French Frigate. 
J. Saunders, Jun—392. View of Norwich Cathedral (a drawing). 
R. Marris.—393. Torrington Vale, from Mr. Steven’s Grounds, Devon- 
shire. 
Runciman.—394. Orlando and Oliver. (From Shakspeare’s As You like It.) 
Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—395. A Child asleep. 
D. Serres, R.A.—396. The Engagement between the Flora and La Nymphe. 
J. Saunders, Jun.<-397. North-east View of Norwich Cathedral, from the 
Bishop’s Garden (a drawing.) 
R. Marris.— 398. Part of the Valley of Stones, looking to the West, De- 
vonshire. T. Hearne —399. Landscape, with Portraits. 
J. Miller —400. Royal Academy in the Strand. 
B. Vandergucht.—401. Portrait. Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—402. Fortitude. 
R. Green (Honorary).—403. View of Stonehenge. 
G. Morland.—404. Hovel with Asses. 
— Grassie—405. Portrait. R. Samuel.—a406, Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
A Lady (Honorary). 407. The Magnolia. 
T. Daniel.—408. View of West Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, the seat of 
the Right Hon. Lord Le Despenser. 
D. Oram.—409. Landscape with Ruins, &c. J. Roberts —410. St. Cecilia. 
J. Richards.—411. Landscape (water-colours). 
W. Groombridge-—412. View of Tunbridge Castle and its Vicinity, Kent. 
W. Burgess.—413. Study after Nature. P. Stephanhoff.—414. Portrait. 
T. Luny.—-415. View of Sheerness from the Medway. 
R. Marris,—416. Waterfall near Linton, Devonshire. 
Margaret Meen.— 417. Flower Piece. 
Vou. III._—No, 17. 3Z 
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R. Hopkinson.—418. The Gateway at Roch Abbey, Yorkshire. 

T. Hearne.—419. View of Heveningham Hall in Suffolk, the Seat of Sir 
Gerard Vanneck, Bart. 

J. Smith.—420. Family Piece. Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—421. Boy laughing. 

P. Hoare.—422. Portrait. Rev. J. Gardnor (H).—423. Landscape. 

J. K. Sherwin.—424. The Joys of Life. 

Rev. J. Gardnor (Honorary).—425. Landscape. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—426. Landscape. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—427, Portrait of a Lady and Child. 

R. Davy.—428. Portrait. 

C. Catton, R.A.—429. View of Butter Hill, near Norwich. 

Miss Leeke (Honorary).—230. Flowers and Insects. 

Capt. Morse (Honorary). —431. The Hermit. 

J. Feary.—432. View of Killerton, the Seat of Sir T. Acland, Bart., near 
Exeter, Devon. 


T. Hearne.—433. View of Heveningham Hall in Suffolk, the Seat of Sir 
Gerard Vanneck, Bart. 


F. Holman.—434. Shipwreck near Dover. 
G. Head.—435. Mr. Henderson in Richard III. (Act 5.). 
J. Russell (Associate).—436. A Chorister. 


EXHIBITION-ROOM OF SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS. 


T. Banks.—437. Portrait of Mr. R. Home (a model in terra cotta). 

W. Reveley.—438. Perspective View of a Mausoleum. 

S. Saron.—489. A Nobleman’s Villa. 

W. Reveley—440. Elevation of a Design for a Mausoleum. 

W. Pilkington.—441. A Mausoleum. 

— Wilkins, jun.—4142. Design for a Ceiling. 

J. Dixon.—-443. Design for a Banqueting House. 

W. Leverton.—444. Elevation for the principal Front of a House for a Gen- 
tleman in Essex. G. Hadfield—445. Design for a Temple. 

J, Paine —446. An Idea of a Geometrical Elevation for a National Monu- 
ment to the late Earl of Chatham. 

G. Hadfield. —447. Section of a Temple. 

T. Leverton.—448. Design for an Arch now building in a Park at Parlington, 
Yorkshire. J. Middleton.—449. Elevation for a Mansion. 


T. Sandby, R.A.—450. A Bridge of magnificence, designed for the sixth 
Lecture on Architecture. 


T. Malton, jun.—451. View of Harewood, the Seat of Edwin Lascelles, Esq. 

Miss Stone (Honorary).—452. Birds. 

A, Hurst.—453. Design for a Temple. 

C. Ansell —454. View of Heytherop in Oxfordshire, the Seat of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury, taken from the House. 

J. Downman.—455. Six coloured Sketches (Portraits). 

— Woolfe, Jun.—456. Design for a Temple of Victory. 
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R. Morris (Honorary).—457. Design for a Villa. 

R. Browne.—458. Design for @ Casine. 

E. Ansell.—459. View of Heytherop in Oxfordshire, the Seat of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

T. Malton, Jun.—460. View of Harewood, the Seat of Edwin Lascelles, Esq. 

Miss Stone {onorary).—461. Birds. 

T. Sandby, R.A.—462. View from the Entrance on the Bridge, No. 450. 

J. Bonneau.—463. A Scene in King Lear (a drawing). 

Miss Stone (Honorary).—464. Peacock Pheasant from China, from the 
Original in Sir Ashton Lever’s Museum, 

T. Banks.—465. Portrait of the Daughter of a Royal Personage in the Cha- 
racter of Psyche plucking the Golden Wool (a model). 

C. R. Ryley.—466 and 467. Drawings with Pen and Ink. 

J. a .—468. Design for a Triumphal Arch in honour of His present 

ajesty. 

A, Robertson.—469. A remarkable Arch of Snow in the Pyrenean Mountains. 

A. Callander.—470. A Frame containing six small Pictures. 

J. Soane.—471. Design for a Dog-house. 

A Lady (Honorary) —472. A Drawing. 

A, Robertson.—473. View of the Waterfall of Governie. 

G. G. Wessel_—474. A Figure of Argos (in terra cotta). 

J. Flarman, Jun.—475, Acis and Galatea (a bas-relief). 

J. Flaxrman, Jun.—476. The Death of Julius Cesar (a bas-relief). From Phi- 
lippica Secunda, Ciceronis. 

7. Malton, Jun.—417. View of the Banqueting House, Whitehall. 

Miss Gartside (Honorary ).—478. A Botanical Drawing. 

A Lady (Honorary).—479. Butterflies. J. Barbut —480. Butterflies. . 

A Lady (Honorary).—481. View of Lambeth Palace, from Millbank. 

T. Malton, Jun.—482. View of the Royal Academy. 

Miss Gartside (Honorary).—483 and 484. Botanical Drawings. 

J. Barbut.—485. Insects. T. Forrest (Hon,).—486. Richmond Hill. 

J. Hichey.—487. Ariadne (a bas-relief, in marble). 

J. Soane-—488. Elevation of a Mausoleum. 

J. Soane,—489. Design for 2 Mausoleum. 

C. Middleton —490. Design for a Triumphal Arch. 

R. Taylor (Honorary).—491. View of Stonehenge, taken on the ltt 

A Young Lady (Honorary).—492. A Drawing. 

R. Taylor (Honorary).—493. A Water-mill in Kent. 

J. B. Locatelli—494. Triumph of Galatea. 

M. Lowe.—495. Abraham offering up Isaac (a drawing). 

M. Lowe.—496. Adam and Eve (a drawing). 

J. B. Locatelli.—497. Sketch of Lord Chatham’s Monument. 

J. Soane.—198.{Plan of a Mausoleum. 

J. Parker.—499. A Landscape and Figures (a drawing). 


3Z2 
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A Young Gentleman (Honorary).—500. Justice (a drawing in chalks). 

B. Bowring.—501. A Drawing (in red chalk). 

— Hudson (Honorary).—502. Portrait. 

B. Bowring.—503. A Drawing (in red chalk). 

G. Saunders.—504. Plan and Elevation of a Design for a public Bath. 

J. Strutt —505. Orestes and Pylades discovered by Iphigenia at the Altar 
(a drawing with pen and ink). 

W. Haworth—506. Portrait of the Rev. Dr. Giffard (a bust in terracotta). 


J. Dotchen—-507. A small Villa just finished for a Gentleman in Bucking- 
hamshire. 


E. Waters.—508. View of Richmond Bridge from the bottom of the Castle 
Gardens. W. Moss.—509. A Villa. 

J. Donowell —510. A Design for Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill. 

S. Middiman.—511 and 512. View near Canterbury (stained drawings). 

J. Saunders, Jun.—513. View of Norwich Cathedral (a drawing). 

W. Moss.—514.A Mansion.  G. Byfield—515. Design for a Country Seat. 

J. B. Locatelli, —516. Bust of Mademoiselle Baccelli. 

C. Middleton.—517. Design for a Compartment of a Ceiling at large. 

J. Ride—518. Plan ofa Mansion. J. Ride.—519. Elevation of a Mansion. 

J. Nixon (Honorary).—520. A Margate Hoy discharging her Cargo. 

W. Beilby (Honorary).—521. Landscape. 

J. Plaw.—522. Elevation of a Villa building near Vauxhall. 

Miss Stone (Honorary).—523. Shells. 

J. Soane.—524. Plan and Elevation of a Hunting Casine. 

T. Malton, Jun.—525. Design for the internal View of a Temple. 

J. Carter.—526. West Front of Crowland Abbey, Lincolnshire. 

C. Metz.—527. Frame with six Drawings. 

J. B. Locatelli.—528. Monument of Pity. 

T. Whetten—529. Design for a Garden Temple. 

T. Park.—530. Elevation of a Hall for a Military Association. 

T. Hardwick.—531. Section of a Drawing-room designed for a Nobleman. 

V. Green (Associate)—532. The Raising of Lazarus (a mezzotinto from the 
original picture painted by B. West, R.A.). 

V. Green (Associate).—533. Portrait of the Right Hon. Viscountess Town- 
send (from Sir Joshua Reynolds). 

T. Banks.—534. Cupid (a statue in marble). 

T. Park.—535. Elevation of a Mausoleum for eminent Characters. 

H. W. Bunbury, Esq. (Honorary).—536. Richmond Hill. 

A Lady {Honorary).—537. Drawing (in chalk). 


J. Browne (Associate)—538. Apollo, attended by the Muses, granting long 
life to the Cumean Sibyl (Sal. Rosa pinzit). 


J. Wilson, R.A.—539. A monumental Figure of Hope. 
W. Tyler, R.A.—540. Religion (a monumental Medallion). 
T. Hardwick.—541. Elevation of a Church. 
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T. Freeman.—542. Elevation of a Villa. 

J. Hichey.—543. Model of a Monument executing in Marble. 

J. Miller —544. View of York Buildings Waterhouse (a drawing). 

T. Stothard.—545. Four Designs in Water-colours for the Poetical and No- 
velist’s Magazines. 

C. Nattes.—546. View of Castle St. Angelo, the Bridge, and St. Peter’s at 
Rome, Sunset. 

J. B. Locatelli.—547. Mercury with the Head of Argus. 





FouRTEENTH EXHIBITION, 1782. 


Credo, sed Atheniensium quoque plus interfuit firma tecta in domiciliis habere, quam 
Minerve signum ex ebore pulcherrimum: tamen ego me Phidiam esse mallem quam 
vel optimum fabrum lignarium, quare non quantum quisque presit, sed quanti quisque 
sit, ponderandum est: presertim cum pauci pingere egregié possint aut fingere, operarii 
autem bajuli deesse non possint.— Tull. apud Brutus. : 


J. Zoffanij, R.A.—1. Portrait. 
Maria Cosway.—2. Darthula, in defending the Body of her vanquished Fa- 
ther, discovers herself to Cairbar, her Lover. ( Ossian.) 
P. Hoare.—8. Portrait. C. Farrington. —4. Portrait. 
T. Kettle—5. Portrait of Admiral Kempenfelt. 
T.Daniel.—6. View of Mother Shipton’s Dropping Well near Knaresborough, 
Yorkshire. 
W. Groombridge —7. Sunset. 
W. Groombridge—8. View in Plasket Park, near Lewes, Sussex. 
M. Lowe.—9. Death of Abel. 
Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—10. Portrait of a Gentleman. 
E. Penny, R.A.—11. The Benevolent Physician. 
J. Miller —12. Landscape, with a Fox basking in the Sun. 
A. Callander —13. Morning with a Fog. 
W. R. Bigg.—i4. Portrait. 
A. Callander—15. View of the Peak of Teneriffe. 
P. J. Loutherbourg, R.A.—16. Cattle. ‘ 
Maria Cosway.—17. 
“ As when full Cynthia in darksome night 
Is in a noyous cloud enveloped, 
Where she may find the substance thin and light, 
Breaks forth her silver beams, and her bright head, 
Discovers to the world discomfited.”—Spenser’s Fairy Queen, b,3. c.ive 
J. Nothcote-—18. Portraits. J. Farrington —9. Portrait. 
J. Russell (Associate).—20. Portrait. : 
N. Hone, R.A.—21. A General Officer and his Aide-de-camp at the Bruger 
Mill Conflict, in the late War, 1762. 
Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—22. Portrait o a Lady. 
E. Penny, R.A.—23. The Rapacious Quack. 
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W. Groombridge—24. Snow Piece. 

25. Mary Queen of Scots signing the Papers in Lochleven Castle, by which 
she resigned the Crown. ( Vide Crawf. Mem.) 

P. J. Loutherbourg, R.A—26. A Sandpit. 

T. Gooch.—27. Portrait of a Hunter. J. Miller —28. Landscape. 

W. Thompsoh.—29. Ard Force, near Penrith, Cumberland. 

E. Penny, R.A.—30. Widow Costard’s Cow and Goods, distrained for Taxes, 
are redeemed by the Generosity of J ohnny Pearmain. 

Reo. W. Peters, R.A.—31. An Angel carrying the Spirit of a Child to Para- 
dise. “Of such is the Kingdom of God.” (St. Luke, ch. 18. ver. 16.) 

G. Stubbs, R.A. Elect.—32. Portrait of a Dog. 

T. Daniel.—33. Walton Castle, Somersetshire (sunset). 

T. Kettle.—34, Portrait. Rev. J. Gardnor—35. Landscape. 

S. Elmer (Associate )—36. Woodcocks, 

J. Miller—s7. A Gentleman springing Game. 


T. Luny.—38. Admiral Parker engaging the Dutch Fleet on the Dogger 
Bank, August 5th, 1781. 


R. | Home:+~39, ‘Portraits. N. Home, R,A.—40. Portrait. 

J. Alefounder —41. Portrait. M. Keeling —A2. Portrait. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—438. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

T. Gainsborcugh, R.A—44. Portrait of a Lady. 

J. Scouler—45. Portrait (crayons). — 

G. Barrett, R.A—46. A Wood Scene, with a Group of Beech-trees, in Nor- 
bury Park, belonging to William Lock, Esq. 

J. Russell (Associate).—47. Portrait. T.A. Devis—48. A Fancy Head. 

T. A. Devis —49. Portrait. Margaret King.—50. Portrait (crayons). 

T. Gooch.—51. Portrait of an Old Horse. 

C. Catton, R.A.—52. Landscape, with a Rainbow. 

J. Zoffanij, R.A.—53. A Conversation, 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—54. Portrait of a Lady. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—55. Portrait. Rev. J, Gardnor—56. Landscape. 

J. Cranke-—57. Portrait. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—58. Portrait of an Officer. 

D. Serres, R.A.—59. The British Fleet, under the command of Rear Admiral 
Hyde Parker, consisting of 16 Sail of the Line and a 50-gun Ship, going 
to Sea from Gros Islet Bay, St. Lucia, on the 25th of March, 1780, in the 
Face of 25 Sail of French Ships of the Line, for the Protection of an En- 
glish Convoy of Troops and Merchant Ships, coming from Antigua. 


C. Catton, R.A.—60. An Old Man. C. Catton, R.A—61. Boy and Monkey. 
W. Groombridge —62. A ruinated Barn at Goodhurst in Kent. 


T. Gooch.—63, Portraits of the Horses and Dogs belonging to the Hon. Mr. 
Pitt. H. Fuseli.—64. The Nightmare. 


P. J. Loutherbourg, R.A.—65. Cattle. S. Delane—66. View in the Alps. 
L. Vaslet.—67. Portrait. S. de Wilde, —68,- Banditti (a sketch). 
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L. Vaslet—69. Portrait: 

G. Stubbs, R.A. Elect.—70. Portrait in the Character of Una. (From Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen.) ; 

E. Garvey (Associate) —71. View of a Bridge at St. Maurice dividing the 
Canton of Berne and Valois. 

Sir J, Reynolds, R.A.—72. Children, Sir J. Reynolds, R.A—-73. An Angel. 

J. Cranhe.—74, Children. — Sharples.—75. Portrait. 

Reo. J. Gardnor.—76. Landscape. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—77. Portrait of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. Maria Cosway.—78. Eolus raising a Storm. 

G. Stubbs, R.A. Elect.—79. Portrait of a Young Gentleman shooting 
(enamel). L. Vaslet.—80. Portrait. 

S. de Wilde.—81. Banditti. L. Vaslet.—82. Portrait. 

S. Delane.—83. View of the Alps. § P. J. Loutherbourg, R.A.—84. Cattle. 

D. Serres, R.A.—85. The Action between the English Fleet under Vice- 
Admiral Hyde Parker, and the Dutch Fleet under Rear-Admiral Zoutman, 
on the Dogger Bank, August 5th; 1781. This view is taken at the time 
the Dutch Admiral had borne away out of reach of shot, and the English 
Admiral passed to leeward of the Buffalo (which was disabled), and engaged 
the enemy’s headmost ships in succession, the rear of his own squadron 
following him up. 

P. Loutherbourg, R.A.—86. Evening, after Sunset. 

W. Walker.—87. Birds. 

W. Groombridge.—88. A Hay-stack, from Nature. 

J. Hoppner.—89. A Young Lady. T. Gooch.—90. A Horse with Dogs. 

Miss Hammond (Honorary).—91. A View of Spithead and Portsmouth from 
Nettlestone Hill in the Isle of Wight. 

J. Zoffanij, R.A.—92. A Character. 

B. West, R.A.—93. His Royal Highness Prince Octavius. 

J. Alefounder—94. Portrait. S. Hewson.— 95. A Saint. 

B. Vandergucht.—96. A Lady and Child. 

B. West, R.A.—97. His Royal Highness Prince Augustus Frederick. 

J. Barret, R.A.—98. A Sunset. 

By her Sister (Honorary).—99. Portrait of Miss Caroline Walpole. 

W. Groombridge—100. Snow Piece, with a House on Fire. 

W. Thompson.—101. Scene in Borrowdale, Cumberland. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—102. Modesty. 

— Hincks.—103. Portrait. 

— Hincks.—104. Portrait of a Lady sacrificing to Venus. 

J. Bogle.—105. Portrait. J. Farrington.—106. A Landscape. 

T. A. Devis—107. Portrait. 

Maury Benwell.—108. Portrait (crayons). J. Cole.—109. A Flower Piece. 

S. Roberts—110. A Hare and Mallards. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—111. Portraits of three Artists. 
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J. Farrington.—112. A Waterfall. J. Martell_—113. A Cock Partridge. 

T. Gooch.—~114. A Horse and Dog. 

T. Trotter.—115. Adelaide. (From Tales in Verse by Mr. Pinkerton.) 

G. Keate, Esq. (Honorary)—116. View in Exeter, with part of the. old 
Bridge, which has lately been pulled down. 

H. Hone (Associate).—117. Drawing (in black chalk). 

F. Sartorius.—118. A Hack. 

J. Downman.—119. The Return of Orestes. (Vide the Electra of Sophocles) 

G. Stubbs, R.A. Elect.—120. The Farmer's Wife and: Raven (Gay’s , Fables) 
(enamel). 

A. Runciman.—121. Cleopatra applying the Asp. ( Vultu sereno fortis. Hor.) 

J. Northcote —122. Portrait. _ 

J. Parkinson.—123. Portrait in the Character of Erminia. (Tasso’s Jerusalem, 
Book 7.) 

E. Oram.—124. View of Shillingley Park, belonging to the Right. Hon. the 
Earl of Winterton. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—125. Portrait of a Bishop. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—126. Portrait of a Nobleman. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—127. Girl with Pigs. 

J. Miller —128. Landscape, with a Milk Girl. 

Maria Cosway.—129. A Magdalen. 

J. Miller. —130. Landscape, with Harvest People. 

R. Cosway, R.A.—131. Portrait of a Nobleman’s Child. : 

J. Downman.—132. The Ghost of Clytemnestra awaking the Furies. (Vide the 
Furies of Zschylus.) J. N, Sartorius —133. Portrait of a Cow. 

S. Hewson.—134. Portrait. 

H. Hone (Associate).—135. Portrait (crayons). : 

S. Hewson.—136. Portrait. P. Sandby, R.A.—137. icudinanih 

S. Elmer (Associate)—138. Dead Game. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—139. Portrait of an Officer. 

E. Edwards (Associate).—140. Portrait. 

H. Robinson.—141, Head of a Beggar. 

T. Daniel.—142. Jenny’s Hole; near Malham Craven. 

M. Chamberlin, R.A.—143. Portrait. 

B. West, R.A.—144. The Ascension of our Saviour. (Painted for His Ma- 
jesty’s Chapel at Windsor.) 

T. Daniel_—i45. Jenny’s Hole, near Malham Craven. 

G. Stuart.—146. Portrait. ~ J. Opie-—147. An Old Man’s Head. 

TI’. Hoppner.—-148. Portrait. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—149. Portrait of an Officer. 

S. Elmer ( Associate).—150. Fish and Cat. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—151. Landscape. P. Holland,—152. Portrait. 

H. Hone (Associate).—153. Portrait (crayons). 

E. Penny, R.A.—154. Portrait. F. Freebairn—155. View from Nature. 
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W. R. Bigg.—156. A Girl nutting. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—157. Portrait of a Lady. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—158. Portrait of a Nobleman. 

Sir J, Reynolds, R.A.—159. Portrait of a Grecian Lady. 

E. Oram.—160. View in Shillingley Park, the Seat of the Earl of Winterton. 
G. K. Ralph.—161. Portrait. 

T. Thornton.—162. The Turnpike at Newington Butts. 


— Brown.—1i63. Portrait. G. Stuart—164. Portrait of an Artist. 
J. Wright (Associate Elect).—165. Two Young Gentlemen in the Character 
of Archers. T. Gainsborough, R.A.—166. Landscape. 


T. Stowers.—167. View near Henley-upon-Thames. 

— Sharples.—168. Portrait (crayons). 

R. Davy.—169. Portrait (crayons). 

W. Thompson.—170. View taken at Carrigaurede, North Wales. 

J. N. Sartorius—171. Portrait of an old famous Hunter. 

W. R. Bigg.—172. A Cottage Girl shelling Peas. 

G. Stubbs, R.A. Elect.—173. Portrait of an Artist (enamel). 

P. J. Loutherbourg, R.A.—174. Landscape, with Cattle and Figures—a 
Storm coming on. 

J. R. Smith.—175. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Glou- 
cester and Children. 

J. R. Smith—176 and 177. Portraits (crayons). 

W. Nutter —178 and 179. Vertumnus and Pomona. 

A Lady (Honorary).—180. Flowers. W. Hunneman,.—181. Portraits. 

J. Martell.—182. Fruit. 

T. Gooch.—183. Portrait of a Nubleman on a managed Horse. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—184. Portrait of ai Lady. 

— Martell,—185. A Cock Pheasant. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—186. Portrait of a Lady. 

R. M. Paye.—187. A Girl. G. Farrington—=188. Portrait. 

E. Mawbrye—189. Portrait. 

G. Stuart.— 190. Portrait of a Gentleman skaiting. 

E. Garvey (Associate) 191. View of part of the level Valley of Ice, with 
the Talefre, &c., from Montanvert. 

A Lady (Honorary).—192. A Head (crayons). 

J. R. Smith—193. Hobnella. (Vide Gray’s Pastorals.) 

J. Scouler—194. Portrait (crayons). 

T. de Bruyn.—195. Landscape and Figures. 

E. Edwards (Associate).—196. A Farm-yard. 


W. Fate.—197. Portrait. Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—198. Girl. 
J. Opie.—199. Country Boy and Girl. 
J. Northcote —200. Portrait. E. F. Burney.—201. Portrait. 


B. Vandergucht.—202. Portrait. 
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W. Thompson.—203. The Mill at Zodore near Keswick, Cumberland. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—204. Portrait of a Lady. 

W. Beechey.—205. A Family. 

T. Luny.—206. View of Sheerness, with an Indiaman sailing to windward. 
J. Farrington.—207. View of part of Keswick. 

W. Hamilton.—208, Inside of an antique Bath. 

G. Stubbs, R.A. Elect.—209. Portraits of a very old Horse and Dog. 
AS. Elmer (Associate).—210 and 211. Fruit. 

R. Cosway, R.A.—212. Portraits of a Nobleman’s Children. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—213. Portrait of an Officer. 

S. Hewson.—214. Ballad-singer. 

C. R. Ryley.—215. Time relieving Affliction. 

S. Hewson.—216. Hurdy-gurdy Boy. 

T. Luny.—217. Engagement between Sir G. B. Rodney and the Spanish 


Squadron, commanded by Don Juan de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, 
January 16th, 1780. 


Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—218. Portrait of a Lady. 

W. Hamilton.—219. Portico of an antique Temple—ruin. 

J. Best.—220. Portrait of a large Ox belonging to Mr. Bakewell. 

J. Farrington.—221. View near Ambleside. 

N. Pocock.—222. His Majesty’s Ship Endymion carrying a press of sail to 
clear the nort-east end of Martinique; at the same time the Andromeda 
and Laurel Frigates were lost:in a Hurricane, October 10th ,1780. 

M. Chamberlin, R.A.—223. A Family. 


J. Opie-—224. Boy and Dog. G. K. Ralph,—225. Portrait. 
B. Vandergucht.—226, Portrait. G. K. Ralph.—227. A Head. 
P. Holland. —228. Portrait. H. Robinson.—229. Portrait. 


T. Gainsborough, R.A.—230. Madame Baccelli. 


J. Wright (Associate Elect)—?31. An Old Man’s Head, in the Character of 
an Apostle, 


J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—232. Portrait of an Artist, 

R. Corbould—233. View in Hyde Park. 

W. Brooks.—234. The Cottage—scene from Nature. 

W. Tomkins (Associate )—235. View of Hatfield House and Park, Herts. 
R. Daoy.—236. Portrait (crayons). 

W. Hone (Associate).—237, A Child with a Dog (crayons), 

R. Davy.—238. A Child (crayons). 

T. Gaugain.—239. January and May. (From Pope.) 

J. Miller —240. Richmond Bridge. 

T. Sandby, R.A.—241. View of the Gothic Gallery at Strawberry Hill. 
M. Chamberlin, R.A.—242. Portrait. 

R. L, West—245. The Battle between Michael and Satan. (From Milton.) 
T, Burgess.—244. Portrait of Himself. 
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Rev. J. Gardnor —245. Landscape. 


P. Hoare.—246. Alceste, having devoted herself to death for her Husband, 
recommends her Children to Vesta. (From Euripides.) 


W. Beechey.—247. A Lady in the Character of Venus. (Vide 1.Zn. of Virgil.) 
E. Garvey (Associate).—248. View of the Grand St. Bernard in Valois. 

W. Groombridge.—249. Landscape.  W. Devis.—250. Portrait. 

N. Hone, R.A.—251. Portrait. 


Miniatures. 


J. Tassie—252. Portraits (in paste). J. Smith—253. Portrait. 

J. Smith.—254. Portrait of the Right Hon. Lord Kepple. 

J. Smith —255. Portrait. 

E. Burch, R.A.—256. Portrait (model in wax). 

S. Shelley —257. Witches saluting Macbeth. 

W. Lane.—258, A Head of Minerva (engraved on carnelian). 

S. Williams —259. Portrait (in wax). 

P. Phillips, jun —260. Portrait of the Emperor Joseph (a cast). 

E. G. Mountsteven.—261. A Figure of Venus (model in wax). 

J. Plura.—262. Portrait (model in wax). 

C. Rossi.—263. Portrait (in wax). 

J. Plura.—264. Portrait (model in wax). 

J. Wichstead—265. Frame with Casts :—Circe and Ulysses ; Head of Junius 
Brutus; Head of Cicero; Head of Michael Angelo; Portrait of a Naval 


Officer. J. Plott.—266. Portrait. 
A. Taylor —267. Portrait. S. Harding.—268. Portrait. 
J. Bogle.—269. Portrait. J. Roberts —270. Portrait. 


J. Nixon (Associate).—271. Portrait of a Lady—for a ring. 

H. Bone.—272. Portrait (enamel). R. Collins. —273. Portrait. 

S. Shelley.—274. A Frame with Miniatures. 

W. Birch.—275. A Child going to Bed (enamel). 

P. Turner.—276. A Gentleman. A Lady (Honorary ).—277. A Lady. 
T. Hull—278. A Gentleman. J. Singleton.—279. A Gentleman. 

J. Alefounder.—280. A Young Lady. 

P. Holland.—281. A Gentleman. J. Singleton —282. A Gentleman. 
H. Hone (Associate).—283. A Frame with 14 Portraits (the upper one 


enamel). Amelia Dietz. —284. A Young Lady. 
J. Nixon ( Associate) —285. Ophelia. 
R. Crosse.—286. A Gentleman. J. Moser.—287. A Lady (enamel), 


‘C. Townley.—288. A Young Nobleman. 

Mary Benwell—289. A Country Girl. J. Alefounder.—290. A Gentleman. 

S. Shelley —291. A Lady. S. Shelley —292. A Fancy Head. 

H. Bone.—293. A Lady (enamel). 7. Hull—294. A Lady. 

T. Simcock.—295. A Gentleman (enamel). 

D. O'Keefe.—296. AGentleman, A Lady (Honorary).—297. A Lady. 
4A2 
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J. Howes.—298. Painting (enamel). 

J. Russell (Associate).—299. A Gentleman. 

A. Taylor —300. Mr. Vestris, jun. 8. Shelley.—301. Two Ladies. 

S. Cotes.—302. A Gentleman. 

J. Nizon (Associate)—-303. The Duchess of Rutland. 

S. Harding —304. A little Girl. | A Young Lady (Hon.).—305. Flowers. 

S. Harding —306. Two Children. 

J. Nixon (Associate).—307. The Duchess of Devonshire. 

J. Smith—308. Portrait (in colours) of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. S. Shelley —309. Portrait. 

S. Shelley —310. Portraitof Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cumberland. 

J. Russell ( Associate)—311. Sandrina (nell? Opera, La Contadina in Corte). 

E. Burch, R.A.—312. A Frame, containing a Model of Hebe (designed for 
a gem); Jupiter and Leda (a gem); Portrait of a Lady (a gem). 

W. Pether.—313. Frame with Portraits. 

Anna Louisa Lane.—314. A Lady. J. Alefounder —315. A Lady. 

J. Singleton—316. A Lady. 

A. Toussaint.—$17. Two Portraits (the upper one enamel). 

S. Cotes.—318. A Lady. P. Reinagle—319. A Gentleman. 

R. Crosse.—320. A Gentleman. 

J. Saunders.—$21. Frame with Portraits. 

Mary Benwell.—322. A Lady. W. Pether—323. A Lady. 

R. Russell (Associate).—324. A Lady. 

J. Singleton.—325. A Lady. J. Scouler.—326. A Young Lady. 

J. Alefounder.—327. A Gentleman. 

Sarah Coote.-—328. Frame with Portraits. 

L. Vaslet.—329. A Family. C. Barber.—330. AYoung Gentleman. 

J. Tievin.—331. A Lady. S. Shelley —332. AYoung Gentleman. 

S. Shelley.—333. A Lady. P. M‘Morland—334. An Officer. 

A. Taylor—335. A Gentleman. 

J. Nixon (Associate)—336. A Young Lady. 

— Spicer.—337. A Frame of Portraits (enamel). 

E. Wilthew.—388. A Gentleman. — Coton.—339. Head of Neptune. 

T. Day.—340. A Gentleman. 

C. Peart.—341 to 343. Portraits (in wax). 

A. M‘Kenzie—344. A Young Lady (a model). 

C. Peart —345. Portrait (in wax). A. M‘Kenzie—346. A Lady (a model). 

C. Brown.—347. Phcebus (an intaglio on carnelian). 

W. Brown.—348. A Frame, containing an intaglio in amethyst :—Priam 


begging of Achilles the Body of Hector (Pope’s Hom. b. xxiv. ver. 585); 
Portrait of Prince Frederick; Ditto of a Gentleman. 


E. G. Mountsteven.—349. A Young Lady (a model). 
J. Smith—350. A Gentleman. 
W. Bouquet —351. A Lady (model in wax). 
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E. G. Mountsteven —352. A Gentleman. 

J. Smith.—353. Sir Charles Raymond, Bart. 

J. Smith—354. The Rev. Mr. Dingley. 

E. G. Mountsteven.—355. A Gentleman. 

G. G. Wessell—356. Portrait (model in wax). 

J. Smith—357. The Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Finch. 
Reo. Thos. Pether (Honorary).—358. A Lady (model), 
G. Parbury.—359. Faith (model in wax). 


ANTE-Room. 
S. Smart.—360. A Country Market Girl. 
B. Vandergucht.—361. A little Sailor. 


P. F. Bourgeois——362. View of Claremont, Glamorganshire, the Seat of 
John Morris, Esq. 


G. Stubbs, R.A. Elect—368. A Dog (enamel). 

— Watts (Hon.).—364, Landscape. J. Taylor —365. A Gentleman. 

J. Taylor —366. A Young Gentleman. 

E. Hodgson.—367. Piece of Flowers. J. Downman.—368. An Officer. 

J. Downman.—369. A Lady. 

J. Russell (Associate)—370. Mr. Spence, of Christ Church Oxford. 

J. Opie —371. An Old Woman. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—372. A Young Gentleman. 

T. Luny.—373. View on the Thames, with the Yacht and Boats of a private 
Family. 

G. K. Ralph.—374. Romeo dismissing his Servant Balthasar at Juliet’s 
Tomb (Act v. scene 4). A, Callender.—375. Sun rising. 

F. Sartorius.—376. A Spanish Dog. 

J. F. Rigaud ( Associate).—377. A Lady. 

E. Garvey (Associate).—378. View of the Devil's Bridge over the Russ St. 
Gothard. P. Hoare.—379. A Lady. 


W. Thompson.—380. Glenridding in Westmoreland, with the effect of the 
Rainbow after Rain. 


S. Elmer ( Associate)—381. A Heron and Spaniel. 

W. Tomkins (Associate),—382. View of Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. 

J. Sanders, jun.—383. A Lady and Child (crayons). 

J. Opie —384. A Beggar. J. Russell (Associate).—385. An Officer. 


F. Holman.—386. The Engagement between Admiral Parker and the Dutch 
(from a sketch made on board a Frigate during the Action). 


J. Downman.—387. An Officer.’ J. Downman.—888. A Lady. 
E. Garvey (Associate).—3889 and 390. Views of the Rhine. 

— Watts (Honorary).—391. Landscape. 

R. Corbould.—392. Landscape. — Sowerby.—393. Landscape. 
R, Vandergucht,—394. A Student of the Stable. 
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R. Dodd.—395. Captain M‘Bride in the Artois Frigate capturing two Dutch 
Privateers on the Dogger Bank. 

W. Tomkins (Associate).—396. View of Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. 

J. N. Sartorius —397. Two Hunters. 

R. Dodd.—398. View of the Whale Fishery in Greenland. 

G. Gains,—399 and 400. Landscapes. 

S. Middiman.—401. View of Westgate, Canterbury. 

F. Topping (Honorary).—402. Water-mill at Milton in Kent. 

S. Middiman.—408. View of the ancient Church of St. Martin near Canterbury. 

De Villebrune—404. A Young Lady (crayons). 

E. F. Burney.—405. A Young Gentleman. 

T. Mitchell_—406. A brisk Gale, the Royal George going down the Chapael 
Eddystone Light-house in the distance. 

J. Russell (Associate)—407. A Young Gentleman. 

R. Dodd.—408. The Engagement between the English and Dutch Squadrons 
on the Dogger Bank, August 5, 1781. 

A Gentleman (Honorary).—409. View of the Coast of Cumberland. 

J. Miller.—410. His Grace the Duke of Northumberland’s Seat at Sion. 

Margaret King.—411, A Young Gentleman (crayons). 

J. Northcote-—412. A Young Gentleman. 

N. Hone, R.A—418. A Gentleman. _ 

W. Martin.—414. A Scene in Cymbeline. 

J. Russell (Associate).—415. Portrait of a Child with a Dog. 

E. Oram.—416. Landscape. G. Stuart.—417. A Gentleman. 

P. Reinagle.—418. A Gentleman. 

Margaret King —419. A Gentleman (crayons). 

G, T. Stubbs —420. An old Hunter belonging to Mr. Oldmeadow at West 
Wickham, Kent. 

T. Daniel—421. St. Vincent’s Rocks near the Hot Wells, Bristol—moonlight. 

J. Feary—422. View of Castle Hill, the Seat of the Right Hon. Lord For- 
tescue, near South Molton, Devon. 

H. Barron.—423. A Gentleman. 

De Villebrune —424. A Lady (crayons). 

J. Hoppner —425. Girl with Salad. P. F. Bourgeois —426. View in Wales. 

W. Beechey.—427. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

G. Turner.—428. Innocence. C. Townley —429. A Lady. 

J. Downman.—430 and 431. Portraits. 

A Gentleman (Honorary).—432. View of Linlithgow in Scotland. 

S. Hewson.—433. Portrait of a Dog. 

EXHIBITION Room OF SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS. 


W. Wickham—434. Design for a Villa. 
J. Leroux —435. Principal Front of a Design for a Public Building. 


A. Hurst.—436. Design for a Villa. 
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J. Dotchen.—437. Design for a Lunatic Hospital. 

R. Cleveley, of the Navy (Honvurary).—438. Commodore Elliott, in the 
Edgar, leading the British Line, under Admiral Kempenfelt, and engaging 
Mons, Vaudreuil in La Triomphant, December 12th, 1781. 

S. Ireland (Honorary).—439. Landscape. 

J. H. Ramberg.—440, St. James’s Park. 

W. Day, jun. (Honorary).—441. View in Sussex. 

W. Day, jun. (Honorary)—442, View in Essex. 

T. Malton, jun.—443. The Royal Exchange. 


J. Yenn (Associate),—444. The South Front, an addition to a Gentleman’s 
House at Aston in Oxfordshire. 


R. Mitchell—445. Design for a Church. 

G. Hadfield —446. Design for a Public Library. 

T. Whetten.—447. Design for a Public Library. 

S. Saron.—448. Design for a Hunting Seat. 

T. Malton, jun.—449. Design for the Front of a Banqueting House. 
J. Yenn (Associate).—450. A Casine for a Person of Distinction. 

J. Yenn (Associate).—451. Transverse Section of a Concert Room. 


J. Yenn (Associate ).—452. Design for His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
being the Entrance to Blenheim Park, from Ditchley Road. 


R. Mitchell—453. Interior View of a Church. 

J. L. Bond.—454. Design for the Inside of a Banqueting Room. 

G. Meredith —455. Design for a Park Gate. 

T. Malton, jun.—456. The Bank Buildings. 

S. Middiman.—457. View on the Road between Canterbury and Sandwith. 
R. Green (Honorary).—458. View of the Bathing-place, Ramsgate. 

R. Green (Honorary).—459. View of the Pier and Harbour, Ramsgate. 


J. Yenn (Associate). —460. Design for a Gentleman’s Mansion, to be exe- 
cuted at Colby in Lincolnshire. 


A Gentleman (Honorary).—461. Landscape. 

J. T. Serres.—462. View of Dundery Church, Somersetshire. 

W. Reveley.—463. Design for an Exchange. 

C. Porden.—464. Design for a Villa. R. Browne.—465. — for a Villa. 
G. Richardson.—466. Elevation of a Villa. 

W. Burgess.—467. A Lady in a Morning Dress. 

J. B.Locatelli.—468. Bust of Vulcan. S. Ireland (Hon.).—469. Children. 
A Lady (Honorary).—470 and 471. Landscapes. 


A Lady (Honorary)—472. View of Spithead and Portsmouth from Fairy 
Hill in the Isle of Wight. 


A Lady (Honorary).—473. View at Hayes, Middlesex. 

D. Serres, jun.—474. View of Leigh Church, Gloucestershire. 

V. Green (Associate).—475. Portrait of a Lady (from Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.). 
W. Leverton.—476. West Front of a Design for a Church. 
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G. Cumberland (Honorary).—477. The Funeral of Chrysostom. (From Don 
Quixote, vol. 1. chap. iv.) 
W. Moss.—478. Design for a Cathedral. J. Barbut.—479. Shells. 
A Lady (Honorary ).—480. Butterflies. J. Barbut —481. Shells. 
J. B. Locatelli.—482. A Venus. 
T. Stothard.—483. Three Drawings to be engraved for the Poetical Maga- 
zine. 
R. Taylor (Honorary).—484. Conversation at a Country Alehouse Window. 
B. T. Pouncy.—485. View of Canterbury Cathedral, and part of St. Au- 
gustine’s Monastery, 
J. T. Serres.——486. View at King’s Weston, Gloucestershire. 
V. Green (Associate).—487. Christ blessing little Children. (From the ori- 
ginal Picture, in the possession of the Royal Academy, by B. West, R.A.) 
J. Sanders, jun.—488, West End of Norwich Cathedral. . 
—— Mason(Honorary).—489. Pursuit of a Highwayman. 
J. Pye.—490. View of Troughnam Passage, near the Hot Wells, Bristol. 
J. Pye.—491. Landscape. 
T. Freeman.—492, Design for a Garden Temple. 
J. Sanders, jun—493. Ruins in the Bishop’s Garden at Norwich. 
J. Alefounder.—494. Design for a Room. 
H. Williams (Honorary)——495. View of Sir Charles Asgill’s at Richmond. 
S. Ireland (Honorary ).—496. Landscape. 
J, Plaw—497. Elevation of a Villa to be built in Suffolk. 
W. Beilby (Honorary).—498. View near Kingston-upon-Thames. 
Rev. J. Gardnor (Honorary).—499. Drawings in Indian Ink. 
T. Sheemakers.—500. Bust of General Honeywood (a model). 
J. B, Locatelli.—501. Bust of a Child. 
J. Hickey —502. Bust of a Nobleman. 
W. Thomas.—508. Design for the Garden Front of the West Wing of aGen- 
tleman’s Seat in Pembrokeshire. 
N. Pocock.—504. View of St. Mary Redcliff Church, from the Sea Banks, 
Bristol. J. Kendall.—505. Back Front of a Temple to Peace. 
A Gentleman (Honorary)—506. Landscape. 
T. Leverton —507. Lodges designed for a Gentleman in Hertfordshire. 
H. Williams (Honorary).—508. Scene in “As You like It.” 
S. Ireland (Honorary )—509. Landscape. 
J. Kendall.—510. Principal Front of a Temple to Peace. 
A Gentleman (Honorary).—511. Landscape. 
J. Jagger.—512. Design for a Nobleman’s Town House. 
N. Pocock.—513. View of Clifton Hill, from the Sea Banks near Bristol. 
T. Banks.—514. Portrait of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester 
(in terra cotta). J. B. Locatelli —515. Bust of Mercury. 
J. Plura.—516. Bust of a Nobleman. 
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W. Wilkins, jun—517. Plan of Norwich Cathedral, 


C. Nattes—518. Ruins in Domitian’s Villa near Albani, twenty miles from 
Rome. 


C. Nattes.—519. View of the Peak of Derbyshire, taking in part of Castle- 
town. 


C: Nattes.—520. A Natural Grotto near a small Town called Vichi, twenty- 
nine miles from Naples. 


C. Tutop—521. Internal View of York Cathedral. 

J. H. Ramberg —522. The Embarkment. J. H. Ramberg.—523. Good News. 

H. Wilkins, jun—524. Section of Norwich Cathedral from East to West. 

N. Pocock.—525. The Arethusa. 

J. Tasker.—526. Elevation designed for a Nobleman’s Seat in the North of 
England. J. Strutz.——527. The Children in the Wood. 

C. M. Metz.—528. Ruins of Balbeck and Athens. 

J. Nollekens, R.A.—529. A monumental Bas Relievo. 

H. Williams (Honorary)—530. View of the Queen’s House from the Park. 

J. Cleveley, jun—531. A Gale, with a View of Santa Cruz. 

V. Carter.—532. The High Altar of the Abbey Church of St. Albans, Herts. 

T. Malton, jun—533. Old Palace Yard. 

J. Soane-—534. Elevation of a Design for a Prison. 

J. Nollekens, R.A—535. A Figure of Adonis. 

C. M. Metz.—536. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

F. Topping (Honorary).—537. View of the Maratta Pagoda at Tanjore in 
the East Indies, exhibiting the Choultry and Bull; which latter is formed 


of asingle Stone 14 feet high: taken within the Precincts of the Pagoda 
Wall. T. Scheemakers.—538. Monumental Figure of Faith. 


T. Malton, jun.—539. New Palace Yard, from Margaret Street. 

J. Strutt,—540. Cleone weeping over her murdered Infant. 

C. M. Metz.—541. Portrait. 

T’.. Scheemakers.—542. Model ofa Monument, from a Design of Mr. Stuart. 

W. Hadfield —543. Internal View of the Coliseo at Rome. 

J. H. Ramberg. —544. Review of Soldiers. J. H, Ramberg.—545. Bad News. 

R, Morris.—546. View of London from Flamsteed Hill in Greenwich Park 
(stained drawing). C. Middleton.—547. Design for a Public Building. 

T. Miller —548. The Duke of Queensborough’s, Saville Row. 

A. Callander —549. View of Inverary, the Seat of the Duke of Argyle. 

G. Byfield —550. Design for a Bath. 

G. Cumberland (Honorary).—551. The Captive. (From Sterne.) 

A Gentleman (Honorary).—552. View after Nature, 

G. Cumberland (Honorary).-—553. Ellinor of Bretagne. (Shenstone’s Elegies.) 

W. Tyler, R.A.—554. Garden Front of a Villa. 

J. B. Locatelli—555. A Bacchus. 

J. Nollekens, R.A.—556. A Cupid sharpening his Arrow. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Finden's Landscape Illustrations. Part III. Murray; and Tilt. 
The Byron Gallery. Part 1. Smith, Elder and Co. 


Tue latter of these publications seems to owe its origin to the former, 
of which it is an attempt to supply a deficiency which was thought to 
exist in Messrs. Finden’s series, as these entirely consist of portraits and 
landscape views of those scenes incidentally described in the several 
poems. The Byron Gallery is projected to give to the eye the “ glo- 
rious imaginings” which the mind of Byron had conceived, by the aid of 
graphical illustrations. The attempt is bold, and if it fail in attaining 
the same degree of excellence as the “ Illustrations,” we must not be so 
spoiled by the richness of this gift as to be supercilious towards all other 
excellence. We conceive no edition of the noble poet’s works will be 
complete without both ; and it is sufficient praise for the “‘ Byron Gal- 
lery,” that it is not unworthy of being associated with the “ Illustrations.” 
Like these, too, it is published at a “ruinously low price ;” and we 
observe that the Messrs. Finden lend it their talents also, the first (and 
best) in the series being from the burin of Mr. W. Finden. 


Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury. No.1. 4to. W. E. Brodie & Co. 


Tus work is published upon a remarkably cheap scale, giving three 
copper-plates and three wood-cuts, all (and especially the latter) well 
executed, with descriptive letter-press, for half-a-crown. We lament 
the depreciation of art which must attend this depreciation of price. It 
is not with other works as with Byron’s poems, that such a number of 
purchasers will be found as to compensate the publishers for their 
‘extensive sale and small profits,” and still less where the subject is 
principally of local interest. Ass it is, this work has our best wishes. 


Designs for Lodges and Park Entrances. By P. F. Robinson. No. I. 
- Carpenter and Son, Bond-street. 

Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture. No.1. By J.C, Loudon. 
Tue latter of these works certainly does not require the observations 
we have been making, at least as to lowness of price ; but some works 
may be cheaper than others, though a hundred times the price. Mr. 
Robinson’s series of “~— promises to be an interesting addition to 


the architect’s library. We may perhaps take another opportunity of 
dwelling on their merits. 


The Clubbist.—The New Coat. Painted by D. Wilkie, Esq. R.A. ; 
engraved by W. Raddon. Leggatt and Co. 


Every introduction to the public of the conceptions of Wilkie cannot but 
be acceptable. These, though not to be classed among his more ela- 
borate and ambitious works, are characterized by the full development 
of his genius. The engraving is executed with great strength in both. 
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